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N# WTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


Ww: TED—BY A FRIEND, SITUATION AS 
matron, or charge of some department in school or insti. 
tution. Please address C. Anna Sheldrake, Morton, Penna. 


ANTED—A HOME WITH A FARMER FOR 
a boy of 9 years, where he may learn to work. A Friend 
eee For further information, address H. J., care of this 


W 4NTED—SITUA TION BY MAN OF THIR- 

ty (30) who thoroughly understands farming. Good butter 

maker and is handy with tools. Best Reference. Address J’ B, 
Daily News Office, Newburgh, N. Y. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 
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Siz per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Siz per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent, Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 
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Wm. HACKER, 
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WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, rfect, full lengthh HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
tice all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


oes. 

Our om stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our —— in ae, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 

Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 








designs. 

We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our goods, will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 








seek WM. HEACOCK, &ue~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No: 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Special attention paid to Embalming. 








Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J, Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp14 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila, 


EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro, 





OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
price 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon’s Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

All orders by mail promptly attended to. 





AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply" 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.or, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, Serine CoTs, ETO., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS-——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes, 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 
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A CONCISE STATEMENT 
OF THE 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES 


O¥ THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, ry copy, 


per dozen,. 
a “ hundred, 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. j@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.~“@a 


WM. H. JONES 


Im- 
and Fertili- 
2043 and 


ALWAYS } A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MortTGAGsE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Orricss: { Fortie Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 








= F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


i i 
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Fence 


This Com 


y furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at acten! NET 


Cost. It is PuRELY MuTvuAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of over TWo AND A 
HALF MILLIons. gar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pree, » EDW. M. NEEDLES, 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEorGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 











THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J, ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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ACEDON ACADEMY, 
MACEDON CENTRE, WAYNE CO., N. Y. 
Forty-ninth year opens August, 26, 1889. An old and well. 
known Institution pleasantly located in an intelligent community, 
having two Friends’ Societies. References: Sunderland P 
Gardner, Farmington; Genden T. Smith and William Barker, 
Macedon Centre. 


LEWIS H. CLARK, Principal. 


j UCRETIA M. B. MITCHELL'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 


preparation of their studies, in deporument, and in the care of 
their health. 


D4 RLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
The Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 


Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 
extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 











TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A full corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ABTHUB H. TomLiINson, Principal, 
Or CrnTHI4 G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

; A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

Frepericx E. WILLIts, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





(GHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangementa. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

Samus C, CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


A LADY, A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF 


Friends, who has had séveral years’ experience as a teach- 
er, wishes an engagement for the next school year. She can give 
the highest reference. Address C , Office of Friends’ Intelligencer 








ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


w4 NTED—AT NEWTOWN FRIENDS’ 
School, by the First of the Ninth month, 1889, a family in 

the House, to board Teachers and Pupils. Address Thomas P. 
Bartram or Nathan L. Pratt, Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa. 








ARAH E. FELL’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 

in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing; good 
building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water ; 
abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co , Pa. 


ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a, m. 
M. F. PASCHALL. 


The “*“ Waldemawr.” 
MUNCY, PENNA. 





Situated near Penna. and Phila. & Reading R R’s. Through 
trains from New York and Philadelphia. Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied. Rooms large, airy, with open fire-places, 
ete. A few hours by carriage from Eaglesmere. Address H. M. 8, 
Taylor, Wolf Run, P. O., Lycoming Co., Pa. 


PENNHURST, TELEPHONE No. 118 





MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


4... JOSEPH ENGLE, 
The Clifton, Reni. 


Cor. Atlantic and Connecticut Avs., Atlantic City, N. J. 





6 ag 


The Aberdeen, poneporr, n. s, 


Will open about June Ist. The house is directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 
phone. EK. Hoop and E. Newport. 





Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA., 
Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 
the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 





QUEEN &C0.924 Cuestmur et 
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“ COME UNTO ME.” 
WEARY and sad with toil and sin, 
Beset on every way, I flee, 
With foes without and fears within, 
How can I come to Thee? 


Worn out with heavy weights of care, 
Heartsick of earth’s poor vanity, 

Of friend and lover in despair, 
Where is the way to Thee? 


Wert Thou beside that lonely lake 
Amid the hills of Galilee, 

How soon my feet the way would take 
That brought me unto Thee! 


What weariness of night or day, 
What tossings over land and sea, 

What ill or anguish could dismay, 
If I might come to Thee! 


Come unto me—how may I come ? 
Thy divine face I can not see, 

Though as an exile thirsts for home, 
I long to come to Thee! 


Hark! Some sweet, tender voice I hear, 
“My word is true for all—for thee. 
Forget thy sorrows and thy fear, 
There is a way to me! 


“ Speak from thy heart one fervent word, 
‘Take me, dear Lord, thy child to be,’ 
Thy prayer is answered as ’tis heard, 
Thou hast come home to me?” 
—Rose Terry Cooke, in New York Tribune. 


LETTERS CONCERNING FRIENDS SOUTH- 
WARD, 18442 


WOMEN’S YEARLY MEETING IN BALTIMORE, TENTH MONTH | 


28TH, 1844. 


Frirst-DAY morning was a very large meeting, and 
most excellent. Jesse Kersey opened it with a very 
impressive text, “In the beginning was the Word,” 
ete., upon which, he expatiated beautifully, his ex- 
planations were admirable, and his occasional flights 
sublime. He was followed by Saml. M. Janney his 
text was,‘ Godislight.” He was followed by Priscilla 
Townsend ; and after her a Friend appeared in sup- 
plication ; and the meeting closed by a sermon from 
Rhoda Osborne, upon “ the Necessity of Faith.” 

In the afternoon meeting Jesse Kersey was excel- 


1(0ld manuscript private letters, handed to the editors for ex- 
amination. Written familiarly, and intended for private reading, 
they give interesting details relating to the Yearly Meeting at 
Baltimore in 1844, and the religious labors of Rachel Barker, Wil- 
liam Stabler, Jesse Kersey, and others.—Ebs.]} 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 3, 1889. { 





| 
| 


| yearly meeting. 


INTELLIGENCER # JOURNAL, 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVII. No. 862. 


lent, speaking for some time from St. Paul, “ For the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things of 
God.” He sat down, and in a short time opened 
again (sitting) in a sweet exhortation. It seemed to 
remind of good old Jacob when near his close, when 
between two worlds, weary of living, and welcoming 
eternity, rejoicing in the hope of the glory of God, 
and saying, “I have waited for thy salvation, O 
Lord.” After which the most sublime prayer. 

Second-day morning it rained very hard, but the 
gathering was large. Priscilla Townsend opened the 
meeting with a short but very encouraging communi- 
cation. Reports from the several quarters were read. 
Minutes of strangers from other yearly meetings, and 
the Epistles addressed to this were also read. Friends 
in Indiana appear to be strong in the faith, looking 
forward to the time when our “ Zion shall arise and 
shine,” showing forth to the world “ that her Light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon her.” 
The epistle from Genesee was uncommonly interest- 
ing, and bespoke more settlement. They were, how 
ever, all good. There was not much expression, but a 
silence which is more expressive than words. Just 
before the adjournment, men Friends sent in the re- 
quest from Centre Quarterly Meeting for it and Fish- 
ing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting to be constituted a 
Men Friends having appointed a 
committee of five from each Quarter, if way opened, 
requested women Friends to unite in the Commit- 
tee; but it being late no action was taken. 

In the afternoon it was considered, and a commit- 
tee appointed. Susanna Jewitt expressed herself 
with much feeling as respects society being benefited 
by increasing our yearly meetings; she feared its 
tendency was to increase a diversity of opinion, 
weaken the Discipline, and to lessen the unity. Some 


| Friends appeared favorable to the consideration. An 


excellent memorial from Gunpowder, for Mary D. 


| Price was read. A committee to essay answers to 
| the Epistles was appointed. Notice given that the 
| Indian Committee met at 7 o’clock in the evening. 


Third-day morning a large and excellent meet- 
ing. The report of the “Book Committee” was 


| read, and proved very satisfactory. The answers to 


the First, Second, and Third Queries were read, and 
much of the excellent poured forth. The neglect of 
our meetings seemed to be weightily felt, and some 
sweet exhortations to greater faithfulness. Tale-bear- 
ing and detraction occupied much time. Susanna 
Jewitt was very beautiful in her advice to daughters 
and mothers; indeed a lively exercise prevailed 
through the meeting; and may: it prove a living and 
abiding concern among us! So much interesting 
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communication did not progress the business, but 
was productive of good. 

In the afternoon, progressed as far as the answers 
to the Eighth Query. Much exercise on the subject 
of dress, plainness of speech, etc.; much said, and a 
good deal to the purpose; but rather too much 
preaching. It has been a highly-favored meeting., 


and the men’s meeting progresses to much satisfac- . 


tion, for all are in the unity. 

Fourth-day morning was a meeting for worship, 
and it was an excellent meeting. The power of God, 
and his unbounded love seemed to flow forth as a 
river, and its abundance sufficient to satisfy every 
living member. Rhoda Osborne was uncommonly ex- 
cellent, with several others. Jesse Kersey’s text 
was “ God is love,” and beautifully showed forth this 
wonderful working power, bringing all things into 
subjection, producing love to our fellow-creatures, 
and clothing our spirits with that charity which 
breathes “ peace on earth and good will to men.” 
Profession only becomes a stumbling block to others, 
when the Divine harmony is lost sight of. 

The Yearly Meeting had sittings on Fourth-day 
afternoon and Fifth-day morning, when it concluded. 
The application from Centre Quarter to hold a yearly 
meeting was declined, as not being calculated to bene- 
fit society. Friends are few, and scattered over much 
extent of country, both at Fishing Creek and Centre. 
One Epistle is prepared, which is sent to all the 
yearly meetings. The close was very comfortable. 
The love and unity which prevailed was evidence of 
the bond of peace. There was a time of sweet quiet, 
when the meeting adjourned. 

On Sixth-day evening Jesse Kersey had an ap- 
pointed meeting, which was largely attended, and 
much excellent Gospel advice was communicated. 





THIRD-DAY, FIRST MONTH 16TH, 1844. 

Rachel Barker, with Wm. Stabler, arrived in our 
city last evening, and passed on to New York to-day, 
in consequence of the illness of her husband. 

After her meeting at Washington, with Wm. Sta- 
bler and wife as companions, they appointed and held 
satisfactory meetings at Norfolk, and other interme- 
diate places, receiving a cordial welcome from all. 

At Fredericksburg, Va., the Mayor met them with 
his carriage, on the arrival of the railroad cars, and 
took them to his house; his wife met them in the 
most friendly manner, and did everything to make 
the visit agreeable. He interested himself in the 
meeting, and had it appointed inthe court-house, it 
being preferred to asking for the churches of other 
persuasions. It was a very large meeting; many 
persons called and accompanied them to it ; and af- 
terwards expressed much satisfaction with Rachel’s 
service therein. They desired another meeting, but 
it was thought right to proceed on the journey ; and 
they proceeded to Richmond, where they were met 
by Asa Janney and Henry Clark, and notice having 
been spread for a meeting in the evening, (Seventh- 
day) it was largely attended, and appeared to be 
owned by the Great Shepherd. At its close, notice 
was spread of a meeting to be held at the Lutheran 
church on First-day afternoon. Friends’ meeting at 





Richmond is connected with the Orthodox portion 
of Society ; but some of the members gave theni an 
invitation to attend it next morning, and upon ob- 
jecting, as they did not wish to intrude themselves 
in any of their meetings, they were assured that it 
would not be considered an intrusion, as Friends 
would be glad of their company ; it was concluded to 
attend, and both William and Rachel had service 
therein, which seemed to the satisfaction of all, ex- 
cept one Friend from Ohio, who showed forth an Or- 
thodox spirit, and said it had been a trying meeting 
to him, and hoped Friends would be careful on what 
foundation they built. The afternoon meeting at the 
Lutheran church was a time of Divine favor, being a 
large meeting, and many states spoken to with great 
clearness. The people were attentive and respectful ; 
many went up afterwards, appearing to evidence 
that the witness had been met in their hearts. 

The next day, went to Charlottesville, information 
having been sent of a desire to hold two meetings, if 
agreeable. They were met on their arrival, with 
much courtesy, and private lodgings freely offered, 
but concluded to stay at a public house. Next morn- 
ing were called on by one of the citizens and one of 
the professors, who accompanied them to the meet- 
ing at the University, where it was appointed, and 
afterwards dined with one of them named Jones. 
In the evening attended the meeting appointed at 
the Baptist meeting-house which had been offered. 
Great stillness and solemnity was manifested ; an im- 
pressive season; indeed, it appeared to be a truly 
heart moving scene. Many minds seemed to be 
deeply penetrated, from its unusual close. After 
Rachel had bade them an affectionate farewell, the 
meeting was closed, but they sat in silence, and none 
arose for some time, or until Friends came around 
them, when they crowded around them, taking their 
hands, and pronouncing blessings on them. It ap- 
peared to be a heavenly season, as if the fountains of 
the great deeps of spiritual feeling were broken up, 
the windows of heaven opened, and as if all were 
watered by the same celestial shower. 

Thus they continued appointing and holding meet- 
ings, being met everywhere with warm affection in 
this southern country; when Rachel received two 
letters from her husband which seemed such a loud 
call for her to return home, that she left all and made 
arrangements to return. He told her his}*health 
seemed to be declining fast, and he stood greatly in 
need to have her affectionate care, and that,°could 
she feel easy to come home, and his life was spared, 
he would at a future time accompany herj through 
the Carolinas and Georgia, or wherever Truth might 
point to. She is not yet released from the service, 
but feels that there is much for her to do in the 
South, for the people had an open ear to hear, and at 
all the meetings there was an evidence given that the 
witness was reached in many hearts, and?'that they 
were a very different people from what she had heard 
them represented to be. 


Ox! His goodness is unutterable, and His faith- 
fulness hath never failed them that trust in Him.— 
Thomas Ellwood. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THOSE WHO ARE CALLED FRIENDS. 


Tue name of Friend, or Quaker, was formerly re- 
garded as a reproachful epithet when applied by per- 
sons outside the Society to those who were its 
members. But public sentiment has undergone such 
a change toward a once persecuted people, that the 
appellation is now given asa title of respectability, 
and accepted as a passport toconfidence. In fact it is 
so appreciated that many seem disposed to adopt it 
without any claim beyond that of birth-right member- 
ship, or admission into the Society by the request of 
a parent. A knowledge of the principles, and a con- 
formity to the reasonable requirements of the Disci- 
pline, were formerly thought to be necessary to sub- 
stitute the claim of being a Friend; but now it is 
merely a membership in the organization. 

Such being the state of affairs at present existing, 
we find, in different parts of the world, a heterogene- 
ous company calling themselves a religious denomi- 
nation, and desiring to be known and designated as 
the Society of Friends. If this incongruous mass 
could be sufficiently concentrated to be treated as 
one body, and the members composing it could be 
catechised as to their opinions and preferences, they 
might probably be ranged in four distinct lines. 

Such an arrangement could be made without ref- 
erence to the separations that have occurred (from 
that of 1677 down to the present decade), by 
each individual deciding for himself in which of the 
lines he would prefer to be placed, or in which one 
his attitude towards the Society would be likely to 
place him. The name Friends, without any append- 
age or qualification, might be applied to one line ; 
and, in the absence of any better nomenclature, the 
other three might be designated, respectively, as 
Nominalists, Revivalists, and Rationalists. 

(1) Nominalists, or negative Friends, are those 
who happen to be members, but who take little or no 
interest in the Society, though they have no inten- 
tion of joining any other. This class is, perhaps, the 
one that makes most trouble for the overseers. 
There may be no direct violation of the Discipline— 
save that of the non-attendance of our religious 
meetings—and yet the member is as a dead weight 
upon the body. Should he move beyond the limits 
of the meeting to which he belongs, he may not even 
inform the overseers of his whereabouts, or give 
them any clue by which they can communicate with 
him. But, should he remain under their local super- 
vision, the case is still more trying; for he is so 
apathetic that it is difficult to determine whether or 
not he places any value upon his right of member- 
ship, beyond the negative one that it would be dis- 
creditable to be disowned. It is this element that 
constitutes the unknown quantity when making up 
the answers to our Queries. When a member con- 
templates joining some other religious denomination, 
the overseers are likely to be made acquainted with 
his intentions, and hence they have the opportunity 
to advise him accordingly ; but those who are af- 
fected with mere indifference are more difficult sub- 
jects to deal with. The usageof the Society towards 
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this class has been to be lenient and patient, but 
not to cease from laboring. 

(2) Revivalists, or evangelical Friends, are some- 
times called “advanced Friends.” They are advocates 
for great religious activity, and for the employment of 
outward means for reaching the “ unconverted ” and 
gathering them into the fold. They can readily af- 
filiate with their neighbors of the different “ evan- 
gelical churches,’ and some of them have even in- 
troduced the ordinances into their meetings; or, as 
they call them, “ Friends’ churches.” They provide 
pecuniarily for their ministers, and are very exten- 
sively engaged in missionary work. This class has 
largely increased its numbers by proselyting, so 
that in many parts of the world all that is known of 
the Society of Friends has been learned from these 
earnest workers. They do not adhere to the teach- 
ings of the early Friends, but are eager to do the work 
of to-day ; and, with Bible in hand, they conduct pro- 
tracted services, which are interspersed with anec- 
dotes, singing, and many vocal prayers. 

(3) Rationalists, or ethical culturists. These 
might also be called philanthropists, as they lay much 
stress upon good works ; or mutationists, as they are 
advocates for frequent changes. In this line may be 
found various grades of religious belief, shading into 
the dark background of an almost total unbelief. 
The right to a place among the rationalists seems to 
depend on an acknowledgment that religion is not 
much more than high-class morality supplemented by 
beneficence. The inner light, to these, is an ethico-in- 
tellectual light. A principle in religion is something 
that can be subjected to analysis, and proved by ar- 
gument. Instead of passive obedience they recom- 
mend an active building up of character, claiming 
that our own will power can accomplish great things. 
“ Waiting for way to open” they regard as a myth. 
The feeling upon which the early Friends set so high 
a value they call emotionalism. To arrive at the 
truth in our meetings for Discipline, they would pre- 
sent all the points verbally, and argue each one logi- 
cally. An impression of duty amounts to little or 
nothing in their estimation, unless the brother who 
states that he has this impression can give a satisfac- 
tory reason for it. A discourse that advocates mor- 
ality, is well delivered, and entertains the multitude, 
is a good sermon ; while a gospel message from a 
more serious brother or sister is lightly spoken of 
because it does not fulfill the required ethical and 
rhetorical conditions. Bearing the cross is either a 
philosophical endurance of what cannot be averted, 
or else it is a strong-willed, heroic stand in ad- 
vocacy of some politico-moral reform. The ration- 
alist is thus accustomed to weigh and measure the 
truth by the standard of his own intellectual powers ; 
so that he cannot quite agree with the poet who 
says: 

“ Reasoning at every step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way.” 

(4) Friends, or Quakers. These are sometimes 
called conservative Friends, and the name is not 
inappropriate, as they desireto preserve the faith, the 
principles, and the practices of the early Friends. 
They are ready to mourn overthe indifference, the 
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lukewarmness, of the Nominalists ; and earnestly do 
they desire that these may feel how much they are 
drawing from the life of the Society, without receiving 
any benefit from the draught, or without giving any- 
thing in return. 

The true Quaker, or Friend, cannot join with the 
Revivalists in their work, for he feels that they are 
going back to those practices and into those condi- 
tions from which George Fox called the people to 
come away ; hence he is surprised and troubled to 
find that those who have departed so widely from the 
principles of early Quakerism, should claim the right 
or should even desire to retain the name of Friends. 
He can respect them as good neighbors, can appre- 
ciate their zeal, and acknowledge their sincerity; 
but as fellow-members he cannot recognize them. 

The Rationalists he can esteem for the correctness 
of their outward lives, for the intelligence which 
many of them possess, and for their earnest desire to 
do good in the world. He may acknowledge them 
as co-workers in philanthropy, and as those who, in 
their way, are seekers after the truth. He cannot, 
however, draw near to them in religious fellowship, 
because they ignore some of his most cherished 
principles, and call them mere traditions. He be- 
lieves in getting into the quiet, and waiting to feel 
after the truth; and that where there is a conflict of 
opinions, if all will centre down to a state of inward 
stillness, they can arrive at a true judgment which 
no force of argument would ever enable them to 
reach. When the Rationalist asks him why he is not 
ready and willing to move forward in some good 
work? he cannot tell why; but he must be faithful 
to the impression made upon his own mind. The 
Quakerism{promulgated by the early Friends is the 
kind that appeals to his inmost sense of right, and in 
it he most sincerely believes. He feels that he must 
cling to that, or else he must relinquish his claim to 
being called a Friend. He is firm in the faith that 
when a religious meeting is held in that power in 
which George Fox exhorted Friends to hold all their 
meetings, there will be experienced by the live 
members a feeling that will convince them that it is 
good to be there. He believes that worship can be 
performed in silence, and that where gospel ministry 
is brought forth it must come from those who are 
unworldly enough, and deep enough, to enter into 
the state of the meeting, or of some individual who is 
present. 

He has no controversy with his brethren who 
have taken their places in the other lines, but he 
earnestly craves that, if they really desire to be 
Friends, they may come back to the ancient principle 
on which the Society was founded. If they would only 
gather to this, it would lead them out of the worldly 
mixtures, and into a state of serious quietness, in 
which they would be grateful for the opportunity to 
mingle with their brethren in religious fellowship. 
They would then be as faithful in the attendance of 
their mid-week meetings as of those held on First- 
days; and would also feel convinced that prepara- 
tive and monthly meetings must be sustained if we 
would have any yearly meeting to attend. They 
would learn, from their own experience, the inter- 
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dependence of our First and Second Queries, and the 
priceless value of the testimonies embraced therein. 
The Third Query would claim more weighty atten- 
tion than it now does, and the Fourth one would be 
found to embrace other matters than those referring 
to alcoholic drinks. In fact all the Queries would as- 
sume a new interest, and the reading and answering 
of them would be regarded as highly important and 
as among the most serious matters that claim the at- 
tention of a yearly meeting. In the opinion of the 
writer, if the First and Second Queries were regarded 
as ‘their framers intended they should be, and if all 
who think they appreciate them would endeavor to 
live up to them according to the best ability afforded, 
there would soon cease to be four classes of Friends 
presenting their claims for verity, for all would tend 
to one line. There would, of course, be different de- 
grees of religious experience, and many would feel 
their unworthiness to take even the lowest place in 
this solid body ; but the stronger would sustain the 
weaker, the limping would be helped along, and all 
would constitute one fold, which, being composed 
of those drawn together by faith in the principle and 
united by the cementing influence of love, would be 
in truth, as well as in name, The Society of Friends. 
Seventh month 27. H.* 
Editorial Correspondence. 
A VISIT TO LONG ISLAND: WESTBURY 
QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tue close observer, starting on a journey of many or 
of a very few miles,always finds some fresh object of 
interest, though he may have traveled the road fre- 
quently and become familiar with the “sights and 
sounds” that form its attractions. Our prospective 
visit of two weeks in southern New York and among 
“the plains,”—we might almost say the prairie lands 
of Long Island, so far as we have accomplished it, 
has been no exception to former experiences. 

We had scarcely passed beyond the crowded 
thoroughfares of the city we were leaving, before we 
were attracted by rows upon rows of dainty little 
houses that are going up in the northern suburbs of 
Philadelphia, offering to the seeker after health and 
comfort all the conveniences that the home life of 
our own time make essential, within the four walls 
and the plot of ground which each family may call its 
own, though it be of the smallest proportions. The 
building up of so large a portion of this outlying area 
in single houses for the mechanic and artisan of 
small means, made accessible to the great business 
centres in and around our city by the extension of 
railway lines and “ rapid transit,” seems to indicate 
that the tenement-house system is not in favor with 
the great mass of its industrious home-loving people. 
Pretty cottages of every possible design, and man- 
sions of architectural elegance having grounds and 
surroundings in keeping therewith, occupy the more 
eligible situations, and we seem to travel through 
miles of beautiful natural scenery made more beauti- 
ful by what art and wealth haveadded. Beyond all 
this are the grain fields ; the harvesters are clicking 
away among the golden heads of the oats, displacing 
the scythe, as the locomotive, which hurries us along 
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at the rate of a mile in two minutes, has displaced 
the stage-coach of our earlier day. The snowy blos- 
soms of daisy and wild carrot, divide the honors of 
road-side and meadow,—the tasselled crowns of the 
cornfields bend gracefully to the flutter of the mid- 
summer breeze, and the trees of orchard and forest 
wear the fresh green livery of spring. In the moist 
meadows and the marshy tracts that become more 
numerous as we hurry along through northern New 
Jersey, the wild lily lifts its glowing chalice to the 
sun while the St. John’s wort is decking itself out in 
the tiny golden fringe of its first blossoming. Asclep- 
ias, Iron-weed, and the evening Primrose with their 
congeners are giving hints of the pink and purple 
and yellow that they hold in store for the days to 
come. 

The day is one to make the heart glad, and the 
air just cool enough to be enjoyable. We find the 
dust more annoying than we expected, and are led 
to believe that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is quite able to abate this nuisance without any abate- 
ment of its half-yearly dividends. 

In less time than our ancestors of a century ago 
could have made the journey from one of the subur- 
ban towns to the old State House of our city, we are 
at the terminus of the route and find the ferry boat 
waiting to convey us across to New York. 

Our destination is further on, to spend a brief 
time at one of the delightful farm houses of Rock- 
land county. We takea one-horse car at Jersey City, 
and passing along its business thoroughfare a mile or 
two, reach the Pomona Station, where, after a brief 
waiting, we take the train again. The route lies for 
several miles along a low, marshy district through 
which the broad, sluggish current of the Hackensack, 
with its numerous little tributaries, finds its outlet. 
How the mind goes back to the uncounted ages, 
when this broad stretch of meadow surged with the 
mighty sweep of waters bringing down ice and rock 
and debris of the glacial deluge which has left its 
traces in immense boulders and circular pools of 
water. The great marshy tracts are covered with 
wild grass, reed, and cat-tail, with here and there a 
solid plat of a few acres elevated above the rest, upon 
which the thrifty farmer has made himself a home. 
Many towns dot the roadside, at all of which the 
train stops. We run along quite rapidly the twenty- 
eight miles of our journey that bring us to the solid 
strata of the everlasting hills, long before we reach 
Narmet, the end of our railroad travel, beyond which, 
after a ride of a mile and a half behind a pair of 
spirited horses, we find a glad welcome in the home 
of our friends. 

There has not been as much rain here as we have 
had in eastern Pennsylvania, yet they have had a 
fine growing season; the crops are abundant, and a 
luxuriance of verdure is every where seen. 

One half-day of our visit is given to the attractions 
of the neighborhood, first of which in our course is 
Oak Hill cemetery, looking down upon the western 
banks of the Hudson, and a part of the town of Ny- 
ack which stretches along for perhaps three miles to 
Hook or Bald Mountain, said to rise almost perpen- 
dicular seven hundred feet above the level of the 


river. The upper part of the town is made up of 
pretty summer residences, embowered in cool, re- 
freshing shrubbery, the yards reaching down to the 
water. The hills come so near that there are but two 
streets running north and south, they are crossed at 
intervals by others which, starting at the river, end 
abruptly in green fields that creep up the steep sum- 
mits to the wooded hills beyond; a long narrow pier 
runs out to the deep water of the channel,—a relic 
of the earlier days of the Erie railroad now used 
only as a storage for coal. The hours of the clear, 
cool morning with its health-giving atmosphere, 
passed rapidly away, leaving a vivid picture upon 
our minds which will not fail to bring back recollec- 
tions of the pleasure it afforded. 

On the following morning we take the cars for 
New York in time tojoin our friends who are going 
to Westbury, Long Island, to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting which meets at that place in the Seventh 
month. The road runs through the plains of the 
Island. These in places are bare and uninviting. 
Beyond what one might expect to see so near a great 
city, having need for all that can be gathered in from 
the tillage of its soil, one queries why those in search 
of location so entirely overlook these spots that yet 
wait the hand of the cultivator at the very doors of 
a remunerative market, and travel hundreds of miles 
away from friends and early associations to settle 
down in a wilderness where only toil and privation 
await them. 

But there isa love of adventure in us all, and 
the far beyond, of which we know nothing, has more 
attraction than that lying within easy reach. Doubt- 
less some sturdy emigrant may find these waiting 
wastelands to his mind, and ere long the budding 
and blossoming wrought through his untiring 
energy will make them a garden spot of beauty. 
We soon pass into the more populous portions of the 
Island, and nothing can exceed the fertility of the 
land or the excellence of its cultivation, everything 
indicates a high degree of intelligence and a pros- 
perity that leaves nothing to be asked for which is 
not within reach. We find open-handed hospitality 
and a welcome that makes us feel at home with our 
friends, who take us under their loving care, and 
convey us from place to place with no abatement of 
interest in our welfare. Truly the over-flowing 
heart responds with thanksgiving to the Father of 
all our sure mercies for the blessed privilege of 
mingling together in Christian fellowship, and for 
that unity of spirit which is the bond of peace. 

The Select meeting assembled at 3 p. m. on Sixth- 
day, the 26th inst., in the old Westbury meeting- 
house, where for a century or more Friends have 
met for worship and the transaction of the business 
of the Society. It isin a fine state of preservation ; 
and the generations which have succeeded those 
whose earthly remains lie in the quiet resting-place 
of the dead, manifest an earnest zeal for the perpetu- 
ity of the meeting, the young coming up to the help 
of the old with an interest that is full of promise for 
the future. 

The attendance of ministers and elders was fairly 
good; several who are accustomed to be present 
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from New York and Brooklyn were missed, but oth- 
ers were there who are sometimes absent when the 
meeting is held at other places, so that the number 
varied little from other similar occasions. The meet- 
ing gathered into a deep reverential silence, which 
prepared the way for the business that followed. 

The queries differ considerably from ours, and are 
more in number. There is none in regard to the 
soundness in word and doctrine of the ministry, but 
they have one that inquires into the impartiality of 
administering the Discipline towards those of their 
own families who are amenable thereto. There was 
not very much expression, but the deep feeling under 
which the business was entered upon continued to 
overspread the meeting until the concluding minute 
was read, and it was felt to be a time of refreshment 
to all who were privileged to be there. 

The fine weather of the few preceding days gave 
place to a cold rain which came in a fair deluge at 
times, and beginning on Sixth-day evening continued 
through the greater part of Seventh-day. Owing to 
the severity of thestorm many were prevented from 
attending the Quarterly Meeting held on Seventh- 
day. The body of the house was well filled with at- 
tentive listeners to the various gospel messages 
handed forth ; these were as the bounteous table 
spread for the sustenance of the body, where each 
guest might partake of his portion and be nourished 
and strengthened for the service required of him. 

In the business meeting which followed, five of the 
Queries were answered. The replies showed a good 
degree of faithfulness to the requirements contained 
therein, and a state of Society that indicates growth 
in best things. The remaining Queries, also the ad- 
vices, were then read, some routine business was 
transacted, and the meeting adjourned to be held 
three months hence at Flushing, the winter and 
spring quarters being held in New York and Brook- 
lyn respectively. This is a very proper arrangement 
for a Quarterly Meeting that extends over so large a 
territory, as it gives opportunity for those more dis- 
tantly situated to attend when it is held near them, 
and usually secures a large meeting. 

We wanted to worship in the old Jericho meet- 
ing-house,—of historic interest asthe place where 
that dedicated apostle of the old faith declared by 
Jesus—Elias Hicks—was favored to hand forth the 
simple truths of the Gospel as they were opened 
to his mind in the clearness of divine revelation. 
There was an inspiration in the place and it seemed 
holier for the holy truths respecting the relation of 
man to God and to the beloved Son, that he had so fear- 
lessly and faithfully proclaimed. We gathered with 
the First-day School, which is held an hour before 
meeting, and were more than gratified at what we 
saw and heard. My own heart was tendered be- 
yond expression at the loving welcome beaming from 
every eye, as I looked into the upturned faces before 
me, while the Superintendent introduced me as the 
“Aunt Karlie” of their little paper, the “‘ Scattered 
Seeds.” 

But I must stop this rambling, and doubtless very 
imperfect summary of what has been more than a 
realization of all my anticipations in coming among 


the Long Island Friends of Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting. L. J. R. 
Seventh Month 29. 
From The Friend, (Philadelphia.) 
EARLY MEETING-HOUSES OF FRIENDS. 
(Continued from last week.) 
PINE STREET MEETING. 
Tue Pine Street Meeting House, or the “ Hill 
Meeting,” as it was called in its early days, was lo- 
cated on the south side of PineStreet, below 2nd street. 

It was built in 1753 largely for the accommodation 
of the Yearly Meeting, as appears by the following 
minutes : 

“ At a Monthly Meeting held the 31st of Seventh 
Month, 1752. The consideration of building a new 
meeting house being now revived, and Friends in 
general at this meeting being of opinion it is nec- 
essary to build one, Anthony Morris (and 21 other 
Friends), were appointed to view a piece of ground 
left by Samuel Powell, Jr., for the purpose, on Pine 
street. They reported the lot would be suitable if 40 
feet more could be added to it (50 feet were added). 
The committee prepared an estimate for a house 60 
feet long and 43 feet broad to cost £800, and think it 
may be of suitable dimensions to accommodate the 
Yearly Meeting.” 

In the Eleventh month the subject was again 
considered, and “The meeting agrees that a brick 
house of 60 feet front, and 43 feet deep shall be built 
on the said lot, as the principal inducement to this 
meeting to consent to the building of such a house is 
for the accommodation of Friends at our Yearly 
Meeting.” . 

28th of Ninth month, 1753. “The meeting-house 
on “Society Hill” being now finished and meetings 
held there during our late annual solemnity,” etc. 

Evening meetings were opened the 27th of 
Twelfth month, 1754. But it does not appear that 
day meetings were regularly established there for 
some time, as we may observe by the annexed min- 
utes. 

“ At a Monthly Meeting held in the Chamber of 
our Great Meeting House in Philadel phia (Market 
street), the 24th day of Sixth month, 1757— 

“Tt is agreed that an afternoon meeting be held 
at the Pine Street Meeting-house, the first First-day 
of each month, during the summer season, no meet- 
ing at this house (‘ Great House’) at that time.” 

30th Third month, 1759.—‘It being proposed 
that a meeting be held at the Pine Street Meeting 
House on First-day mornings during the summer 
season, it is agreed to.” 

25th Fifth month, “It is agreed that while the 
work is being carried on at the Great Meeting-house 
(i. e. fitting pillars under the floors, and finishing the 
chamber, so as to accommodate the Quarterly, and 
other public meetings), the First-day meeting both 
morning and afternoon be held at Pine street, and 
the First-day evening meeting at the Bank meeting.” 

12th Third month, 1761. “The meeting agrees 
that meetings for public worship may be held at Pine 
Street Meeting-house on First-days, morning and 
evening.” 
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During the prevalence of the yellow fever in 1798, 
the Men’s Yearly Meeting assembled here Ninth 
month 24th, and after a time of solid deliberation 
concluded to adjourn to the Twelfth month. Several 
Friends, about 13 in number, of those who came to 
attend the Yearly Meeting contracted the fever and 
died ; among them was Warner Mifflin. 

Mary Prior, then visiting in this country, under 
date of Ninth month, 1798, thus alludes to the mat- 
ter: “A number of Friends are to meet to-day to 
consider and feel after the pointings of truth respect- 
ing the Yearly Meeting, which falls in course next 
Second-day.” 

Ninth month 24th. “ About 100 Friends met in 
the city in the Pine Street Meeting-house, and after 
a solid time of waiting came to the conclusion to ad- 
journ the Yearly Meeting to the Twelfth month.” 

The Yearly Meeting was held continuously in 
this house, it is believed, until 1802, when it was re- 
moved to the North Meeting-house. 

Thomas Scattergood, in his journal under date of 
Fourth month 19th, 1802, alludes thus to the change: 
“The meeting, on consideration, very unitedly agreed 
to adjourn to the North House, in hopes that it will 
accommodate the meeting better than the present 
place of meeting—the Pine Street Honse.” 

He again alludes to a change of place of holding 
the Yearly Meeting, as follows: 

Fourth month, 1811. “The Yearly Meeting for 
business was large. The two first sittings were held 
in the North House, where it has been held for some 
years ; the afternoon sitting adjourned to meet in the 
morning of the 16th in the East House on Mulberry 
street and Fourth street,and the women took pos- 
session of the new one just finished on the West.” 

FOURTH STREET MEETING-HOUSE. 


The meeting-house on Fourth street near the cor- 
ner of Chestnut, on the site now occupied by the 
William Forrest buildings was erected in 1763, and 
seems to have been designed largely to accommodate 
the “ Youths’ Meetings,” which were organized in 
1696, and held four times a year, on the second day 
after the Quarterly Meeting ; also to afford a suitable 
place to hold monthly and other business meetings. 
Although the chambers of the Great Meeting-house 
had been fitted up for that and kindred uses, as be- 
fore alluded to, Friends did not appear to be well 
suited in that respect, and after various plans had been 
proposed, among others the enlargement of the Pine 
street house, the following conclusion was reached : 

Seventh month, 1763. “It being considered, and 
now agreed to, that a building should be erected on 
some part of the lot belonging to this meeting on 
which the Pablic School House stands, which may 
not only serve for this purpose, but for the accommo- 
dating the meeting held Quarterly with the scholars 
under the care of Friends, which has for some time 
past been much wanted.” 

A committee was appointed to prepare a plan and 
make an estimate of the cost, who proposed that the 
building be one story high, 76 feet front on Fourth 
street, 42 feet deep, and 12 feet high; and that it 
should not stand nearer the wall of the school-house 
than 25 feet; their plan was adopted and the work 


commenced. But upon further consideration it was 
determined to raise the building another story. 

Eleventh month. “The Friends who undertook 
to solicit subscriptions for carrying the meeting-house 
(now building) another story, report that they have 
obtained subscriptions to the amount of 550 pounds, 
etc., upon consideration whereof, and the report of 
the workmen that material may be readily procured, 
it is agreed to carry up the wall another story be- 
tween 10 and 11 feet, and to get the house covered 
in,” ete. 

It was completed the following year, as appears by 
a minute of the monthly meeting, as well as in the 
answer to the general queries, viz. : 

“At a Monthly Meeting held in our new meeting- 
house in Fourth street, Philadelphia, the 5th of 
Tenth month, 1764,” and “A new meeting-house on 
Fourth street in this city (has been built) for the ac- 
commodation of our meetings for discipline.” 

After the division of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing into three parts, or Districts, in 1772, the monthly 
meetings for the Southern District were held in this 
house, as is shown by their opening minute, viz. : 

“On the 25th day of the Eleventh Month, being 
the fourth of the week, 1772, divers men and women 
Friends assembled in our meeting-house on Fourth 
street, being the first Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia for the Southern District, appointed for 
the maintaining of the testimony of Truth and our 
Christian discipline within the limits prescribed for 
the said Monthly Meeting.” 

A select school for girls was held in the second 
story of this building for many years ; later a prim- 
ary school was opened on the first floor, after it 
ceased to be used as a meeting room. 

The building was taken down in 1859, and the 
large block of business buildings erected on its site, 
and that of the old Academy building, which was re- 
moved in 1867. 


J. W. Lipprxcorr. 
(To be concluded.) 


Wa0 serves his country best ? 
Not he who, for a brief and stormy space 
Leads forth her armies to the fierce affray. 
Short is the time of turmoil and unrest, 
Long years of peace succeed it and replace ; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray ; 
And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 
A stainless record which all men may read ; 
That is the better way. 


Tus is the specific gift that Christ conferred on 
mankind,—a human soul in which all spiritual attri- 
butes are so contained and reconciled that it is worthy 
to be a type of the Infinite Perfection —John Hamilton 
Thom. 


Pure words in unclean surroundings are like the 
beautifal lilies that grow up straight and tall beside 
a stagnant pond, with their beauty reflected in its 
sluggish depths. 
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SILENT WAITING. 


Peruaps the most distinguishing feature of the wor- 
ship of the Society of Friends is, and ever has been, 
its form—if it can be called a form—of silent waiting 
A reverent attitude of the mind, when all assembled 
for a Divine purpose are expected to still the worldly 
thought and action and make room for the quiet im- 
press of the Spirit. Not that this silence is never to 
be broken, when some weightily moved one is com- 
manded to speak, but for a season no outward voice 
shall disturb any who may be thus silently waiting 
upon the Lord; and itis only those who know the true 
value of this waiting that can fully appreciate and 
love this form of worship. 

A recent report of one of the many branches into 
which our once large and influential Religious Society 
is unfortunately divided, shows a departure from this 
essential quality in the mode of worship which is a 
source of regret to all true Friends, and not only 
Friends, but the thoughtful in other religious bodies, 
having come to realize the value of silence as an 
element in worship, share with us in feelings of sor- 
row for this change that so savors of unrest, if indeed 
it does not betoken distrust in the command “ Be still ; 
and know that I am God.” The Christian Union, 
under the leadership of Lyman Abbott, in an editor- 
ial on an article in its columns referring to the late 
Yearly Meeting in New England, and which ap- 
peared also in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of 
Seventh month 20th, says: 

“Tf, as we fear is the case, the article correctly describes 
the present tendency in the denomination of Friends, it is 
high time either to call a new denomination into existence 
to emphasize the feature of spiritual life which the Friends 
did formerly but apparently do not now emphasize, or else 
it will be necessary—and this would be better, certainly— 
for other denominations to accept as a heritage the gift of 
silence which the Friends seem tobe relinquishing. In 
no sphere of human experience is it more important to 
remember and act upon the aphorism that speech is silver 
and silence is golden than in the sphere of religious exper- 
ience. . . . If the Friends who have borne such wit- 
ness to the beauty of a silent attitude, to the worth of a 
quiet spirit, to the experience that communicates itself 
only to him who hears and heeds the counsel, “‘ Be still : 
and know that I am God”—if the Friends are going to 
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abandon the listening attitude and be carried away by the 
passion to perpetual talking which is a sign not ofa full 
but of a restless soul, we may well pause and consider 
whether the symptom is not a grave one. Where, then, 
will there be left in any Protestant service any element 
analogous to the opportunities which the nooks and corners 
of a great cathedral give to souls who wish to be alone with 
God in an intercourse unaccompanied by any interpreter? ” 

We rejoice in this tribute to silence in our mode 
of worship, and claiming no monopoly of the form, 
we will gladly share it with the multitudes that now 
assemble where the services are all pre-arranged, and 
where, as the same writer says, the “ rituals leave 
small space for ‘ waiting on God,’ which is the highest 
act of devotion.” We do not, however, share in the 
fear that Friends are abandoning this feature of 
worship, for apart from the New England branch and 
many using the name in the West, there is no de- 
parture from it. Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, of 
both wings, are firm in their allegiance, cherisbing it 
not alone as a valued inheritance, but realizing, es- 
pecially in this restless age, its sustaining helpfulness. 

With the concluding words of this editorial utter- 
ance we are in such hearty accord that we commend 
them to our own readers: 

“There are voices that are quiet and must be listened 
for; and we are too busy with our own thoughts, and 
make too great a buzzing oftentimes, to listen. He that 
would follow Christ as a teacher must learn to follow him 
as a listener as weil. Perhaps those nights he spent on the 
mountain top were partly spent in listening as well as in 
praying; or, to speak more truly, perhaps listening to God 
and waiting on God is the best and highest part of praying. 
Silence is golden. Listen!” 





MARRIAGES. 


SCHAFFER—SHARPLESS.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, on Seventh month 24th, 1889, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Dr. Charles Schaffer of Philadelphia, and Mary 


T. Sharpless, daughter of Alfred Sharpless, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


CLEMENT.—Seventh month 26th, 1889, Hannah C, 
Clement, of Camden, N. J., widow of William W. Clem- 
ent; a member of Newton Preparative and Haddonfield 
Monthly Meetings. 

FLOWERS.—At her home, near Friends’ Yearly Meet- 
ing-house, Clear Creek, Putnam county, Ill., Sixth month 
22d, 1889, Phebe C. Flowers, in her 75th year. 

She was born in Adams county, Pa., Third month 13th, 
1815, removed from there to Washington county, Pa., with 
her parents, Samuel and Susanna Comly, residing there five 
years, thence she removed to Illinois in 1842. She was 
united in marriage with Thomas Flowers in 1852. Thomas 
and his two daughters by a former wife became members 
of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting through her influence. 
She was a first cousin of Joseph Gibbons, of Lancaster 
county, the former editor of Tae JouRNAL, and a niece of 
Joel Wireman. She was a diligent attender of meeting, 
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when health and strength would permit, and for years an 
elder and overseer of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. For 
many years she felt it her duty to offer vocal testimony, 
and the last offering was that to“ Mind the Light.” Surely 
she bas her reward. A. M. 

FOULKE—At Highland Cottage, near Stroudsburg, Pa., 
Seventh month 13th, 1889, Fannie A., daughter of Cath- 
arine P. and the late Charles Foulke. The funeral was 
largely attended at her late residence on the 17th instant. 

FROST.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Seventh month 15th, 
1889, Amelia M. Frost, widow of the late Charles Frost, 
and daughter of the late Isaac Merritt, of Harts village, 
in the 67th year of her age ; a member of Oswego Month- 
ly Meeting. 

In the death of this loved Friend her family and the 
large circle of friends in which she mingled will long miss 
her valued companionship. A beautiful life which ever 
seemed under the guidance of the Divine will in the ful- 
fillment of many duties devolving upon her, cannot fail 
to leave a lasting impress and bright example wherever 
her presence was felt. In taking her seat in meeting, 
which she attended with remarkable faithfulness, the per- 
fect repose of mind and body spoke of the sweet spiritual 
communion she held with her Heavenly Father, whom it 
ever seemed her highest pleasure to serve. She was deeply 
interested in the charitable institutions of which she was 
& manager many years. In her last illness, when informed 
that human aid was unavailing in overcoming her suffer- 
ing, she accepted the summons with sweet resignation, 
magnifying the blessings she had enjoyed in life, and 
though keenly feeling the parting from her sorrowing 
family, was enabled with perfect submission to surrender 
all into the keeping of Him who had been her stay and 
comfort through life. C. 

FURMAN.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 27th, 1859, 
Catharine, wife of John K. Furman. 

GAWTHROP.—At Avondale, Pa., Seventh month 234, 
1889, James T. Gawthrop, in his 70th year; a member of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

LEEDOM.—Seventh month 7th, 1889, Elvira M. Lee- 
dom, of Lansdowne, Pa., widow of Maris W. Leedom, aged 
62 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. Interment at Haverford. 

LEVIS.—Seventh month 2ist, 1889, Solomon Levis, 
aged 61 years. Interment from Abington meeting-house, 
Pa. 

LLOYD.—At Darby, Pa. Seventh month 25th, 1889, 
Hannah, widow of Franklin Lloyd, aged 78 years. 

LONGSDORF.—At Flora Dale, Pa. Seventh month 
27th, 1889, Hiram Starr, youngest child of Charles L. and 


member of Menallen Monthly Meeting. 

LONGSHORE.—At her late residence, Yardly, Pa., on 
the, 24th of Seventh month,°1889, Harriet W., widow of 
Jolley Longshore, aged 76years. Interment from Yard- 
ley meeting-house, Pa. 

PASSMORE.—At his residence at Rising Sun, Cecil 
county, Md., of typhoid fever, Walter C. Passmore, son of 
Ellis P. and Mary E. Passmore, in his 29th year. 


RATLIFF.—At his home near Richmond, Ind., Sixth | 


month 24th, 1889, Cornelius Ratliff, Sen., in his 91st year; 
an esteemed elder of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 
SPENCER.—At his residence, Bridgeport, Clearfield 
county, Pa.,on Sixth-day, Seventh month 26th, 1889, Jo- 
seph M. Spencer, in the 69th year of his age , a minister 
and valued member of West Branch Monthly Meeting. 





STRATTAN.—At Altoona, Pa., Seventh month 22d, 
1889, Clement T. Strattan, son of George W. and M. Virginia 
Strattan, in his 22d year. 

THOMAS.—Suddenly, at Mountain Lake Park, Md., 
Seventh month 24th, 1889, Rebecca M. Thomas, a valued 
minister of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 30. 
E1gHTH MonTH 11TH, 1889. 


SAMUEL’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


GOLDEN Text :—“ Fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with all 
your hearts ; for consider how great things he hath 
done for you.”’—I. Samuel 12: 24. 


Reap I. Samuel 12: 1-15. 

Sau having received the fulfillment of the promise 
made by Samuel, that God would make him another 
man, in the exaltation of his first conscious power 
spoke or prophesied in the name of the Lord, being 
endued, as were the Aposties later on, with power 
from on high. He then returned quietly to his fath- 
er’s house and resumed his occupation, content to 
wait the further unfolding of the Divine purpose. 

It was now the time for Samuel to summon the 
people to Gilgal, one of the sacred cities, and inform 
them of what he had done, and retire from the office 
he had held for so many years, that the king whom 
they had in their own human will demanded might 
assume the full control of the nation, he having al- 
ready given evidence of his valor, and established 
himself in popular favor by delivering them from the 
invading Ammonites. (See 11th chapter.) 

From all that is recorded of the personal appear- 
ance of Saul,—his self-control, his modesty, and his 
prowess,—we may well believe that the vanity and 
ambition of the people could not fail to find him a 
man after their own heart. He was, as yet, untried 
in ali the qualities essential to a great and good ruler. 
When he is tested—-weighed in the balance of hu- 
man experience—will he be found wanting? We 
shall see. 

Nothing in ancient or modern history can exceed 
the simple dignity and candor of the prophet as he 
recites the various experiences of the nation, begin- 
ning with his own unsullied record and the unswerv- 
ing fidelity with which he had administered justice 
among them. He is now prepared to give them his 
parting words, which be does in the same grave and 


c . | earnest manner. They had made one of their pleas 
Elizabeth W. Longsdorf, and grandson of Hiram S. and | fora king to rest upon the peril they were in from 
Alice G. Wright, aged 3 years, 3 months, and 17 days; a | 


surrounding nations. He reviewed their history 
from the Exodus,—how God had delivered them un- 
der Moses, and those who had succeeded him, and 
while they remained true to him as their ruler and 
heavenly king, they were always able to stand before 
their enemies. Only when they forsook God and 
turned from his counsels were they given over to 
their foes. 


In the life of Samuel, which was almost in every 
respect one of peculiar interest, the child was a 
pattern of all that is lovely in the youthful mind and 
character, and in the man were realized the hopes of 
his childhood. Fidelity to Jehovah and zeal for the 
welfare of Israel marked all his actions. While he 
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was true to Israel he was at the same time true to his 
God. The days of the judges were over, and Israel 
wanted a king. Samuel reproved them for their de- 
sires, but did not allow his ambition to stand in the 
way of their choice. In his farewell address Samuel 
designed to reprove the people, and therefore he be- 
gins with a vindication of himself, “for he that will 
with confidence tell another his sin must see to it 
that he himself be clear.” Men may recede from 
any, even the highest, station in life, with comfort, 
when they can obtain even from those who despise 
them a testimony to their integrity. 

Those who have walked with God from childhood 
to old age can look back on their past lives with 
gratitude. Their lives are beautiful examples, and 
are powerful incentives to lead the young in the 
same paths. Our safe and happy state consists in a 
willing dependence on God and subjection to him ; for 
the greatest outward prosperity contributes to our 
felicity only when it induces us to love the Lord and 
serve him in truth with all our heart, remembering 
what great things he hath done for us. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Again we are at a loss to know what period of 
time elapsed between the ceremony of anointing Sanl 
to reign over Israel, and the threatened invasion 
which brought him prominently before the people as 
their leader and ultimate deliverer. We are told 
that he returned to his father’s house and resumed 
his former occupation, keeping the knowledgeof the 
future that was before him safely hidden in his own 
breast. 

Samuel continued to administer the government, 
vet was preparing the way for placing Saul at the 
head of the nation, and when the proper time ar- 
rives he is fully equal to the occasion. 

It is at Gilgal that he summons Saul (now thirty 
years old) to meet him, and the elders and chief 
men, that he may be installed into the office. Here 
they sacrificed the sacrifice of peace offerings. These 
were either of the flock or the herd or of both, and 
the animals must be perfect, without blemish. (Lev. 
3: 1-12.) There were great rejoicings ; Saul’s valor 
in vanquishing their enemies, and his fine personal 
appearance won all hearts, and they received him as 
their king, with acclamation. 

It was now Samuel’s part to resign the office of 
Judge, which he had held since he was forty years 
old, and in his parting words of counsel and encour- 
agement, he cites them to the record of his admin- 
istration and challenges the assembled multitude 
gathered from the length and breadth of the nation, 
to bring any charge against him, in his office of 
Judge and how nobly he stands before them, with 
an unsullied name, and with what united feeling 
they respond to the truthfulness of his words. What 
an example worthy to be handed down to all future 
generations! We see what power there is in those 
who have, with the wisdom that is needed to govern, 
clean hands and purity of heart. There have been 
examples all along the world’s history of men hold- 
ing the highest offices in a nation who have had un- 
tarnished names, but they are rare. 


LETTER FROM NEBRASKA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

WaiItst reading the account of many of our meetings, 
and the ministers that attended from time to time, in 
your much-loved paper, the question oft arises, Why 
are not more of those favored ones sent by our loving 
Father to visit us, his scattered children, in the Far 
West, with words of love and encouragement? The 
most, if not all, that comprise Lincoln Executive 
Meeting, formerly belonged to meetings where there 
were fathers and mothers, faithful standard bearers 
that bore the burdens of the Society, we only bearing 
the same relation to it that children do to the home 
circle. We enjoyed what our parents worked for, 
merely lending a helping hand when asked, but 
never realizing the care and responsibility of the 
heads of our meetings. We live here eighteen miles 
from our meeting. When we heard there was a 
meeting held in Lincoln we drove out one First-day, 
and it was truly a great privilege to meet again in a 
Friends’ meeting. I asked a friend how long they 
had held meetings: she replied, over two years. I 
thought it strange that we had not heard of it, but 
she said “ We have felt so poor and weak, that we 
hardly wanted it known. We still feel very small, 
for we have no strong ones to lean on, but are all as 
children together.” And Oh! that we may remain 
as obedient children, ready and willing to be taught 
by our Heavenly Father through his Son, which is 
the Christ spirit that dwells in the heart of each and 
every one of his obedient children. For this cause 
have I become willing to write these lines, knowing 
as I do that God works in and through us as his 
agents, and if we are unfaithful to the trust much of 
his work will be left undone. 

As I read a sermon of Darlington Hoopes, deliv- 
ered at Coldstream, one of the meetings belonging to 
our own monthly meeting in Canada, the question 
again came up, Why do not some of our ministers 
come West to visit us? The reply was, it costs too 
much to travel so far and our ministers have homes 
and families to support. I have read considerable in 
the INTELLIGENCER about a free ministry, and turned 
and overturned it in my mind and have come to the 
conclusion that whilst I am opposed to the hireling or 
one man ministry, I believe that the time has come 
when we must keep a fund to defray or help pay the 
expenses of our ministers that travel with minutes of 
unity from their meetings. Iam firm in the belief 
that were our principles more widely known there 
would be a gathering in to us. 

Our next executive meeting at Lincoln will be 
held the second Fifth-day in Eighth month, in Burr’s 
building, W. C. T. U. rooms, (third floor.) We would 
feel very grateful for the company of any Friends 
who may feel willing to make sacrifices to meet with 
us. M. A. De PEALE. 

Bennett, Neb., Seventh month 20. 


I HAVE sometimes remembered the language of a 
tried servant who was enabled to comfort a 
brother, in words like these: “If we be but clean 
vessels, no matter how empty,”—and I may add no 
matter how long on the shelf.—John Barclay. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE U. 8. SUPREME COURT’S DECISIONS ON PRO- 
HIBITION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In your of issue Sixth month, 29th, I noticed over the 
signature of John J. Janney, a criticism of the state- 
ment that “such a provision [as prohibition] has no 
place in a Constitution! has been considered and 
answered in our highest judicial tribunal—the Su- 
preme Court of the United States,” etc., in which he 
says: “I know of no such decision, and do not see 
how it could be had.” “There is no other way 
in which such a clause could get before a court except 
on a claim that it was in conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States, and this the Supreme Court of 
the United States alone could decide.” Now this is 
just what I understand that this court has repeatedly 
decided, most notably in the cases of Peter Mugler 
vs. the State of Kansas, and the State of Kansas vs. 
Leibold & Hagelin, in a decision rendered a year ago 
last winter, in which seven of the eight justices con- 
curred. These decisions were given on appeals from 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Kansas, claiming that the provisions of the law of 
Kansas by which the liquor traffic was proceeded 
against by injunction without trial by jury, and pro- 
hibiting the use of property for purposes of manufac- 
turing intoxicating liquors without compensating the 
owner therefor, were in conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States. In this decision it must be 
apparent to every unprejudiced mind that there is so 
much of the general fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment and property rights involved in the policy 
to be pursued toward the liquor traffic, that whatever 
this policy may be, it has a rightful place in the Con- 
stitution of the State, as this is the only means of 
securing any permanency. For the benefit of those 
who may wish to study the extent of this decision, 
and who, (like the writer), have not ready access to 
a law library, I will state that by sending twenty 
cents to Funk & Wagnall, 20 Astor Place, New York 
City, with an order for “ The Prohibition Decision of 
the U. S., with comments by Judge Packard of Chi- 
cago, Llinois,” they will get the full text of this 
decision. 


Yorktown, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE STUDENTS AT GRIMSBY PARK. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER ASD JOURNAL: 

Tue increased care given to the teaching of Elocution 
at Swarthmore, and the aroused interest in the study, 
are expressed in the attendance of several Swarth- 
more students at the Summer school held under the 
direction of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, of Philadelphia, at Grimsby Park, Ontario. 
The summer session is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Silas 8. Neff, and the students are accompanied 
by their Professor of Elocution, Myrtie Furman. 
Professor Neff’s system of teaching is original with 
him, and deserves some notice. He claims that ex- 
pression results from impression. He thinks the 
reader must see so true a picture of the scene de- 


Jesse H. Grirren. 


picted by the author and enter so emphatically into 
his thought, as to be able to reproduce them to his 
hearers accurately and naturally. Let him become 
so absorbed in his subject, aside from the mere 
words, that all self-consciousness shall be lost ; 
then will gesture and inflection prove the spontane- 
ous outward expression of the vivid mental impres- 
sion. He holds that gesture should be taught as a 
mere gymnastic exercise, apart from sentiment. The 
body ought to be so cultivated as to render every 
portion of it flexible and graceful; then each muscle 
and limb will unconsciously respond to the move- 
ments of the mind. 

The Summer school is located at Grimsby Park, 
on the southwestern shore of Lake Ontario, twenty- 
five miles from Niagara Falls. It is in session from 9 
to 12 each day, and special classes in extemporaneous 
speech, memory training, etc., are held in the after- 
noon. The school numbers at present about fifty 
members, among whom are a number of professors 
and teachers. The Swarthmore students in attend- 
ance are: Mary Kirk, ’89 ; Clara Haydock, ’89; Lou- 
ella Passmore, ’89; J. Carroll Hayes, 89; and Albert 
H. Smith, 91. In this connection it is due Professor 
Furman to say that she has long endorsed President 
Neff’s theory, and bas been highly successful in her 
application of it at Swarthmore, but the limited 
amount of time which she is allowed with each class 


does not suffice to do her justice. 
A.H. 8. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER. 


Near the edge of the grove stands a dead Lombardy 
poplar, its tall, straight trunk stretching many feet 
into the air, and its bare whitish branches outlined 
against the blue of a summer sky. Around it the 
maples are rustling in the warm breeze and a young 
robin, perched on a limb near by, is filling the air 
with short, sharp notes. 

In the rapidly decaying trunk of the poplar, about 
ten feet from the base, may be seen an irregular oval 
hole, and the ground beneath the tree is covered with 
small chips which look as though they might have 
been made by an augur. Evidently the tree has been 
utilized as a domicile by some inhabitant of the out- 
door world. 

Suddenly, at the opening, which serves alike for 
door and window, appears the head of the architect 
and owner of the home—a member of the family 
Picidz, and commonly known as the Flicker, or 
Golden-winged Woodpecker. Scientifically speak- 
ing, it is Colaptes auratus. 

“In most of our species,” says Cones, speaking of 
the wookpecker, “ the bill is perfectly straight, wide, 
and stout at the base, tapering regularly to a com- 
pressed and vertically truncate tip.” The flicker, 
however, forms an exception to this rule and the 
strong, black bill which protrudes from the opening 
is slightly curved and pointed. A black patch just 
at each “ corner” of the mouth denotes that this is 
the male bird, that mark being absent in the female. 
The front of the head and neck are of a soft, light 
brown color, shading into gray near the royal scarlet 
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crescent on the back of the head. A collar of jetty 
black sets off the breast, which is handsomely spotted 
with the same color. 

The bird turns its head from side to side and its 
black, beadlike eyes survey the intruder. Then it 
moves with rather heavy, lumbering flight to the 
branch of a maple near by, revealing, as it flies, the 
bright golden color of the under side of the wings 
and tail. The back and upper side of the wings are 
brownish, barred with black, the rump is white, and 
the tail black. 

The cavity in the tree extends perhaps a foot be- 
low the opening, and the four white eggs with their 
hard, crystalline shell have no soft resting place of 
hair and moss and grass, but lie on a few chips at the 
bottom of the nest. 

Birds differ widely as to the stage of development 
they attain before leaving the shell. The young of 
our domestic fowls, for instance, as well as those of 
many other birds of similar habits, are able at birth 
to take care of themselves without much assistance 
from the parent; others are completely helpless and 
require several weeks of care before they can main- 
tain themselves. To the latter class belongs the 
woodpecker, which makes its appearance in the 
world with very little preparation for the battle of 
life. Its eyes are unopened, its body is entirely des- 
titute of covering, and its wide-gaping mouth and 
feeble cry are its only provision for obtaining susten- 
ance, as it is quite incapable of locomotion. 

The flicker is said to be nearly resident in those 
regions of which it isa native. I have never seen it 
here during the winter, but its harsh cry is one of 
the first bird-notes heard in the spring. Living 
largely upon those insects which lie dormant in wood, 
it can readily maintain itself even when vegetation 
is scarce and the hum of insect life is stilled by cold. 

The toes of the flicker, like those of other climb- 
ing birds, are paired, two in front and two behind, 
and it is also assisted in climbing by the stiff quills 
of the tail. Another characteristic which it shares 
with most of the other Picidz, is the peculiar forma- 
tion of the tongue, which can sometimes be thrust 
out several inches. 

State Centre, lowa. 


Anna L, NicHoLs. 





ESSAY. 


Any one who will make a thorough examination of 
what is meant by strict morality will realize how im- 
portant its teaching is to the children, and what a 
great influence it has upon their course in life for 
good or for evil. Without such teaching how can 
we reasonably expect children to lead a consistent 
religious life. Strict morality relates to their conduct 
as social beings in relation to each other, in refer- 
ence to right or wrong. If they are not taught hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and the other cardinal virtues, it 
matters not how much of a profession to religion 
they may make, like a building without a substantial 
foundation, liable to be swayed by every passing 





1Read by Elizabeth A. Rogers at the F. D. S. Union held at 
Crosswicks, N. J., Sixth month 8th, in answer to the question, 
“Will the teaching of strict morality among children lead to a 
higher and more religious life?” 


wind, so they, not being prepared for the duties of 
life, will, when they are assailed by temptation, be 
led astray ; as we so frequently have to witness, not 
only of those who are in the ordinary walks of life, but 
many who are prominent in the churches, and in 
the community at large. Weare told that we must 
judge a tree by its fruit ; therefore is it not evident to 
all, that strict morality has not been thoroughly in- 
culcated in our homes, our schools, or in our churches, 
or we would not be reaping such a large harvest of 
immorality throughout this nation. According to 
the United States Census, crime has more than 
doubled every ten years for half a century past, and 
is still increasing. Statistics show that it is the rule, 
and not the exception, that the criminals of our day 
are young men. What are we doing to stop this fear- 
ful tide of corruption and criminality, to prevent the 
young from becoming criminals?—for as we sow, 80 
shall we reap. If we as a people and as a nation are 
ever elevated to a higher standard of morality it 
will have to be done by educating the children so 
that they will comprehend the great importance of 
their practicing strict morality in every relation of 
life. We have the highest authority for giving the 
children that kind of an education; it is in accord 
with the commandments of God and the teachings 
of Jesus. Without such teaching we cannot expect 
the children to escape the consequences of wrong- 
doing. 


Tue Cosmopolitan Magazine of New York is regularly 
sent us, and is entitled by this courtesy to a notice. 
It is, however, an interesting and attractive periodi- 
cal, very liberally illustrated, and furnished fora 
lower price than some others, its subscription being 
$2.40 a year; single copies 25 cents. The contents 
are of the general character of the Century and 
Harper’s ; among the contributors to the issue for 
Eighth month are “ Gail Hamilton,” Frederick Doug- 
lass, (who presents reminiscences of his anti-slavery 
experience), Cardinal Gibbons, the Catholic ‘prelate, 
W. W. Thomas, Jr., the Minister of the United States 
to Denmark, and others. Edward Everett Hale edits 
a department, “Social Problems,” in each issue. 
We copied from this magazine, some weeks ago, 
part of asketch of Benjamin Lundy, and this week 
we extract the major portion of ‘an article on the 
Apache Indians now confined at Mount Vernon Bar- 
racks, Alabama, and whose removal is now proposed 
(as mentioned in last week’s paper), to the mountains 
of North Carolina, near the Cherokees. 

The address of the Cosmopolitan is No. 363 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WE are apprised that our friends Darlington Hoopes, 
and Allen Flitcraft and wife, have minutes to attend 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, which will assemble 
at Salem, Eighth month 26th. 


—At Birmingham Monthly Meeting, at West 
Chester, on the 27th inst., our friend Lydia H. Price 
obtained a minute to visit Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
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to be held at Goose Creek, Eighth month 19th, and Up the steep surge, the flight of foam, 
to appoint and attend some other meetings. The great propulsion of the tide? 


TRUE WORSHIP. 
RELIGION is not bound— 
Blest thought! To every humble soul ’tis free ; 


Free as the winds that circle earth around, 
Or billows on the sea. 


It is the holy breath 

Of heaven, bliss-laden to this world below, 

That soothes each bitter pang, that conquers death, 
And every mortal woe. 


*Tis in the heart alone 
That true devotion hath her chosen shrine. 
All other altars’ offerings are unknown 

To Him who is divine. 


How blest the cheerful thought! 
When life grows dark and hollow friends betray, 
And gilded fanes cast out from every spot, 

The loneliest heart can pray. 


Lift up thy earnest cry— 
Though poor and friendless in this world abroad ; 
Though scorned thou mayst be by human eye, 
Thou hast a friend in God. 


In aisles of forest dim, 
Where leafy arches whisper in the air, 
Instinctively we bow in awe to Him 

Who hath His temple there. 


We feel His presence near 
On trackless plain, on rugged mountain side; 
And by the cooling fount His steps appear 

In burning desert wide. 


Each flower’s dewy cup 
To Him breathes incense in the wilds unknown, 
And ocean’s stormy surges thunder up 

An anthem to His throne. 


If God in mercy hears 
The ravens cry, and bids the seasons roll, 
Mach more will he regard the contrite tear 
Of an immortal soul. 


—Horace B. Durant. 


THE STORY OF THE FLOWER. 
A sPOTLEss thing enough, they said, 

The drift, perchance, from foreign lands, 
Washed in atop of mighty tides 

And lightly left along the sands. 


Was it the treasure of some shell? 
Some islander’s forgotten bead ? 

A wave-worn polyp from the reef? 
The gardener said, “ It is a seed.” 


“ Bury it,” said he, “in the soil. 
The earth will quicken here, as there, 
With vital force ;—so fair the seed, 
The blossom must be wondrous fair!” 


Ah, woe, to lose the ample breath 

Of the salt wastes! To see no more 
The sacrifice of morning burn 

And blot the stars from shore to shore. 


Ah, woe, to go into the dark! 
Was it for this, the buoyant slide 





To lose the half-developed dream 

Of unknown powers, the bursting throe 
Of destinies to be fulfilled, 

And go into the dark—ah, woe! 


But the mold closed above the seed 
Relentlessly ; and still as well 

All life went on; the warm winds blew : 
The strong suns shone: the soft rains fell. 


Whether he slept, or waited there 
Unconscious, after that wild pang,— 
Who knows? There came to him at last 
A sense as if some sweet voice sang; 


As if, throughout the universe, 
Each atom were obeying law 
In rythmic order. In his heart 
He felt the same deep music draw. 


And one sharp thrill of tingling warmth 
Divided him; as if the earth 

Throbbed through him all her stellar might 
With the swift pulse of some new birth. 


Up the long spirals of his stems 
What currents coming from afar, 

What blessedness of being glows,— 
Was he a blossom or a star? 


Wings like their own the great moths thought 
His pinions rippling on the breeze,— 

Did ever a king’s banner stream 

With such resplendent stains as these ? 


Over what honey and what dew 
His fragrant gossamers uncurled ! 
Forgotten be that seed’s poor day, 
Free, and a part of this high world! 


A world of winds and showers aslant, 
With gauzy rainbows everywhere, 

Cradled in silken sunshine, rocked 
In skies full of delicious air! 


Ah, happy world, where all things live 
Creature of one great law, indeed ; 
Bound by strong roots, the splendid flower,— 
Swept by great seas, the drifting seed ! 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford, in St. Nicholas. 


“*THE world is ever as we take it, 
And life, dear child, is what we make it.’ 
Thus spake a grandame, bent with care, 
To little Mabel, flushed and fair. 
But Mabel took no heed that day 
Of what she heard her grandma say. 
Years after, when no more a child, 
Her path in life seemed dark and wild, 
Back to her earsthe memory came 
Of the quaint utterance of the dame— 
‘ The world is ever as we take it, 
And life be sure is what we make it.’ ” 
—Selected. 


Tue faithful endeavor to do right and to bear 
quietly and with resignation what must be borne, is 
of itself a fruitful source of happiness and serenity ; 
but a murmuring and discontented spirit may poison 
the richest blessings and turn them into bitter evils. 
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THE CAPTIVE APACHES. 

[An article in the Cosmopolitan Magazine (for Eighth 
month) by Richard Wheatley, describes the Apache 
Indians, of the Chiricahua band, who were captured in 
in New Mexico, and brought East, being confined first 
at FortPickens, Florida, and then at Mount Vernon 
Barracks, Alabama. The article is entitled “ The Caged 
Tigers of Santa Rosa.” General Crook having said 
that these Apaches were “ tigers of the human race,” 
—though General Crook, it should be understood, is 
one of the most sincere and manly advocates of fair 
dealing with the Indians. 

The article opens by saying that there are over 
fifty in the band, 19 men, 23 women, the remainder 
children. Natchez, a chief, is the son of Cochise, 
(who visited Washington, “loyally submitted” to 
the Government, and whose memory is perpetuated 
by the name of a county in Arizona.) R. Wheatley 
says Natchez is “a very gentlemanly ‘tiger,’ digni- 
fied, reticent,—sullen at times,” and not desirous of fig- 
uring as an object of curiosity. Mangas, another chief, 
is more genial; he is ason of Mangas Colorado, who 
was killed in 1863, “on the war-path.” Geronimo is 
“sly and silent as a mountain lion.” The article 
then proceeds as below.—Ebs. ] 

“Tigers” though they be, there is something 
wondrously human about them. Naiche and Gero- 
nimo are better husbands, though much-married, 
than some hod-carriers, and know more of their 
children than do some of the sporting fraternity. 
Mangas does not quarrel with Huera, his divorced 
Mexican wife, confined within the same precincts. 
The love-light isas bright in the eyes of these copper- 
hued squaws asin those of senatorial dames when 
they rest on the little ones. The babies snuggle to 
the bosoms of their mothers in highly civilized style, 
but heathenishly decline to whimper when the beetle- 
cradle is suspended on a convenient nail, or reared 
up against a wall. Centuries of warfare have organ- 
ized the habit of silence in infants. 

What deeds of blood have these caged “ tigers” 
committed? Just what might have been expected 
from their nature, education, and experience. Though 
“ tigers,” they are wholly human in respect of sense, 
sensibility, intellect. and will. Good and evil war in 
them as in the best and worst of Caucasians. They 
don’t comprehend the ethical ideas of the latter, nor 
do the Caucasians understand those of the Chirica- 
huas. For example, responsibility is tribal, not per- 
sonal, with the Indian. His rule is, “ An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” If some miscreant 
shoots his relative, the Indian’s tribe exacts penalty 
by shooting the first white person met with. This is 
aboriginal but not civilized justice, and out of it has 
sprung many a fierce Indian war. 

These Apaches, submissive and docile as Scotch 
collies, belong to the Mongolidz, and are of the Atha- 
bascan family, which extends from the Arctic circle 
to New Mexico. Their language is agglutinative. 
By adding syllable after syllable they express the 
greatest number of ideas in the fewest possible words. 
Flexible their speech may be, but not mellifiuous. 
It is not tigerishly explosive, but gutteral, indistinct, 
hissing, beginning in the mouth and dying away 


down the throat. Strange as it may seem, these 
feline creatures are religious, believe in communion 
with the Supreme Being, pray to him, and also to the 
sun, the light, the darkness, and the listening Earth- 
Mother. Some remnants of Roman Catholic teach- 
ing, and more of primitive tradition, linger in their 
minds. Superstitious, too, they are, and reverence 
the eagle, owl, all perfectly white birds, and also the 
bear, whose flesh they refuse to eat. But they don’t 
like to talk on these subjects. 

The Apache is an Ishmaelite. His breech-clout 
is enough of raiment when pursued or pursuing. 
Repeating rifles, sold by conscienceless traders, are 
of infinitively more importance. His small feet leave 
a. trail that certainly betrays his tribal character. 
His experience has been one of struggle for existence. 
Inimical as the white man is, his worst foes have been 
of his own household. Portions of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona in the United States, and of 
Sonora, Chihuahua, and Durango in Mexico, have 
been his range from remote antiquity. Split up into 
sub-tribes, known as Jicarillas, Mescaleros, Coyoteros, 
Tontos, Chiricahuas, etc., the Apaches are ever dis- 
integrating or consolidating under new designations. 
Their savage blood on fire, to the Spaniards they 
were a fearful scourge. Scorning conquest and con- 
version, by the year 1752 they had destroyed a hun- 
dred and seventy-four mining towns, stations, and 
missions. What provocation they had received is 
not so distinctly stated. That it was not small may 
be inferred from the crimes of hidalgoes elsewhere. 
Nor have American citizens been less guilty of op- 
pressive cruelty. In 1840-1, J. H. Lyman, of North- 
ampton, Mass., was trapping on the head waters of 
the Gila, and testifies that for an ounce of gold per 
scalp, offered by the Governor of Sonora, a villian 
named Johnson, at the head of a company of seven- 
teen trappers, fired a howitzer charged with bullets 
into a friendly mass of Apache men, women, and 
children, and that nearly all who were not struck 
down by the discharge were killed by rifle shots. 
The speedy sequence was the annihilation of another 
band of thirty trappers by the hands of the injured 
survivors and their friends. Then the country re- 
verberated with howls over their ferocity, but not a 
word was said of the infernal incitement. 

People rarely forgive those whom they have in- 
jured. Mexicans and Americans alike opposed the 
location of Apaches on the San Carlos reservation. 
On April 29, 1871, no less than five hundred and ten 
members of different bands were peaceably residing 
there in custody of United States soldiers, under the 
command of Lieutenant Royal =. Whitman, of the 
Third Cavalry. Readily obedient, and singularly 
quick of apprehension, they were happy and con- 
tented, and took every opportunity of showing it. 
Many of the ignorant and naked men were ashamed 
to lie or steal, and many of the untaught women held 
their virtue above all price. A large party of whites 
left Tucson on the 28th, surprised the Apache camp 
at daybreak next morning, shot sleeping women, 
ravished and slew other victims, beat out the brains 
of the wounded, hacked children in pieces, and 
stripped the bodies of the slain. Of a hundred and 
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twenty-five killed and missing, only eight were men. 
Who were the tigers then ? 

Dr. C. B. Brierley, Surgeon United States army, 
who knew the sufferers well, said: “I have never 
seen any Indians who showed the intelligence, hon- 
esty, and desire to learn manifested by these In- 
dians.” He believed that“ they were honest in their 
intentions, and really desired peace.” 

The real trouble had been that Ahab coveted 
Naboth’s vineyard. The whites were dissatisfied 
because Camps Apache, Grant, and Verde were 
set apart for Apache occupancy by executive 
order, November 9, 1871. Was it any wonder, know- 
ing this, that the Indians came and went defiantly, 
in large numbers and without permission ; that dep- 
redations were often renewed before the stock of 
government rations was exhausted ; that they were 
seemingly incorrigible, and would only submit 
to order under the application of military force? 
In 1876 the Chiricahua reserve was broken 
up, and our “caged tigers” obliged to shift 
for themselves. The fiendish outrages of Juh, 
Victorio, and other chiefs followed. In 1881 some 
of the Apaches were captured and held for trial, 
others escaped into Mexico, and the greater 
part were removed to the San Carlos reservation. 
There the coal deposits, discovered on their lands, 
were coveted by the whites. The poor Apaches were 
in despair, and said, “‘ We might as well die now as 
at any time,” but were willing to part with the coal- 
fields for the privilege of raising and selling garden 
truck to the miners. 

When General Crook assumed command of the 
military department of Arizona in 1882, the Indians 
generally were sullen, distrustful of all white men 
and on the verge of war. In March, 1883, the raid of 
Chatto from the Sierra Madre Mountains brought on 
open hostilities. Savage and brutal by instinct, the 
Chiricahuas, when excited by passion, were quite as 
willing to take the lives of human beings as of rabbits. 
Yet Crook prudently disintegrated and divided their 
bands, repressed their disorders, and reduced them 
toagriculture. Two years of complete respite ensued. 
The truce might have been perpetual had his methods 
been conscientiously observed. The native police, 
as a rule, were faithful in arresting the manufacture 
and sale of fiery mescal, or whiskey, and also of tiswin, 
a kind of fermented corn-beer, for the swilling of 
which Apaches prepare themselves by three days of 
abstinence. Intoxication by this wretched stuff 
seems to be a condition precedent to warlike or other 
important operations. Effective prohibition is dis- 
tasteful to them as to dipsomaniac whites. Natchez 
and Chihuahua gave impressive illustration of this 
fact on May 15, 1885, by indulging in “an extensive 
tiswin drunk.’ Geronimo and Mangas, at the insti- 
gation of the latter, represented themselves as being 
equally culpable, in the hope of shielding the offen- 
ders from punishment. So did Fele and Loco—under 
pressure. Fearing the worst, and before General 
Crook’s decision could reach the spot, Geronimo and 
Mangas reported that the officers were killed, that 
the scouts had deserted, and the Indians were leaving 
the reservation. All then took to flight, and traveled 
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one bundred and twenty miles without stopping for 
rest or food. Murder smoked along their track. 
Then and subsequently fully seventy-five lives were 
sacrificed by their hands. Civilian, soldier, and loyal 
Indian were smitten with grim impartiality. Sneaking 
as coyotes, they stole food and transportation from 
every valley. When surprised, they scattered like a 
covey of partridges, to gather again at places known 
only to themselves, often leaving no more trail than 
a flock of birds in passing through the air. Water 
was carried in the entrails of animals. None could 
tell where they would reappear—in front, or flank, 
or rear. 

Pursuit was eager and restless. Chihuahua’s band 
was struck on the 23d of June, and fifteen women and 
children, including his entire family, captured. 
Geronimo received the next blow, and on the 7th of 
August suffered the loss of all of his camp equipage 
and of fifteen women and children. Still he was 
unconquerable. 

On the 15th of January, 1886, the wives of Gero- 
nimo and Natchez, together with their children, and 
also five other persous, surrendered. This example 
would probably have been imitated by the entire 
body of hostiles but for the assassination of Captain 
Crawford by irresponsible Mexicans. On March 26 
Chihuahua and his band gave themselves up, and on 
the 27th the remainder submitted without conditions, 
after Crook had threatened to follow and kill the last 
one, if it took fifty years. Though tired of the con- 
stant hounding of the campaign, they were in superb 
physical condition, armed to the teeth, abundantly 
supplied with ammunition, suspicious, independent, 
and self-reliant. General Crook promised life and 
farming homes on the White Mountain reservation 
during future good behavior, and the War and In- 
terior Departments approved his pledge. All augured 
well. But the inevitable whiskey-fiend made his 
appearance on the scene in the shape of a scoundrel 
named Tribolet, who sold all the liquor he could to 
the hostiles, and then boasted of his large gains. 
Others, like him, scared them by predicting what 
would happen when General Crook had them wholly 
in his power. Geronimo and Natchez stampeded in 
alarm on the night of the 29th, accompanied by eigh- 
teen bucks, fourteen women, and two young boys. Two 
wivesand three children of Geronimo, and the family 
of Natchez, remained behind, and were afterwards 
sent to Fort Marion, Florida. These were the mag- 
nets whose attractive force eventually drew the ab- 
scondent warriors out of their lairs, and lured them 
into the cage at Fort Pickens. Mangas, with three 
companions, had separated from them in the previous 
August, and had taken no part in their atrocities. 

Negotiations with the renegades recommenced in 
August. In September, Lieutenant Gatewood, Inter- 
preter Wratten, and the two scouts, Martinez and 
Kieta, entered their camp and stated that the Great 
Father wished them to surrender. Still doubtful, 
but hospitable to Wratten, they marched thence in 
line parallel to that of the soldiers as far as Fort 
Bowie, where the two chiefs affirm that General 
Nelson A. Miles promised that all the past should be 
wiped out, no harm befall them, reunion with families 
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follow, and that all the Chiricahuas should be col- 
lected at St. Augustine. Geronimo first, Natchez 
afterwards, accepted the terms, but were sent to Santa 
Rosa. There Mangas was also deposited, after break- 
ing his arm by leaning out of the car window as the 
moving train neared Pensacola. 

To Fort Marion, Chatto—who owned a bouse, 
fourteen acres of land, and several horses and mules 
—and his fourteen paid Indian scouts, together with 
nearly all the Chiricahuas, and some other Indians 
from the San Carlos reservation, were sent. Com- 
parative innocence was subjected to the same deten- 
tion as flagrant guilt. In October, Colonel Langdon 
reported four hundred and sixty-nine prisoners con- 
fined in Fort Marion, whose walls enclose a square 
measuring one hundred and eighty feet on each side. 
Thence thirty-two boys and twelve girls were for- 
warded to the Indian school at Carlisle in November. 
The remainder were housed in tents on the ramparts 
—orderly, but necessarily idle, and liable to sickness 
and death. 

The remonstrances of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, however, availed in 1887 to the reunion of the 
Pickens captives—seventeen of them—with their 
families on Santa Rosa. The Fort Marion captives 
were also transferred to more desirable quarters, and 
are now comfortably lodged at Mount Vernon, Ala- 
bama, under the care of the second United States 
artillery. 

What shall be done with the caged “tigers ” and 
their kindred Chiricahuas? Their children at Car- 
lisle evince uncommon aptitude for learning. All 
long for education, and some have made commend- 
able progress. Yanosha is an artist in the rough. 
Geronimo has vanquished the intractable wheelbar- 
row which first defied his awkward attempts to 
trundle it. As willing and efficient laborers, his 
compatriots are promising ; as herdsmen and farmers 
on inalienable lands allotted in severalty, they have 
demonstrated ability to subsist, and even to amass 
wealth ; as traders, they are of the keenest and most 
acquisitive. Nothing can entice Geronimo from the 
prospect of a good bargain for his wives’ productions, 
except the assurance of more money through a dif- 
ferent channel. 

Speaking of the squaws, their costumes are start- 
ling contrasts of color; their belts are studded with 
silver bullion, and their cheeks liberally besmeared 
with red paint. They are not beauties, but who is to 
decide this? The long, wavy, black hair receives 
the most uniquely artistic manipulation. When too 
populous, the whole head is encased in solid wet clay. 
This in due course is dried, cracked, and beaten out 
in dusty fragments, together with all dead occupants. 
They are desperate gamesters, and will risk all on the 
turn of a card or the hazard of a die. Difference 
between them and the monde Parisienne is not world- 
wide, after all. The elements of noblest humanity 
are in women and in men. Quick to apprehend, 
obedient to authority, and faithful to their friends, 
they are worthy of higher destiny than that of exhi- 
bition as caged “ tigers.” 


THE VALUE OF SIMPLICITY. 


In reading the biography of Emerson, or, indeed, of 
almost all the men of literary eminence who were 
associated with him, one is impressed by the sim- 
plicity of their habits of life. In many instances 
there was a kind of Spartan sincerity, not only in 
thought and speech, but in dress, manner, and equip- 
age. These men were so conscious of the superiority 
of the soul that they were ready to accept the 
simplest fare and the most unpretentious surround- 
ings as the price of their freedom from the anxieties 
of money-making and money-spending on any larger 
scale. But this simplicity of habit and equipage was 
something more than a compromise with fate, the 
surrender of a lesser for the sake of a greater good; 
it was temperamental ; it was the expression of true 
refinement and genuine culture. Simplicity is the 
note of the most highly organized and cultivated, no 
less than of the most sincere, natures. One finds it al- 
ways in homes where there has been a large inherit- 
ance of the best thifigs, or a constant seeking for 
them. That simplicity is characteristic of the high- 
est elegance is a secret which many people learn 
slowly, andonly after many and humiliating mistakes. 

With sudden and large increase of wealth there 
must come an educational period ; a time, in other 
words, in which people are taught by experience 
how to use their money wisely and with good taste. 
Unfortunately, there is no school in which the art of 
adapting one’s habits to changes in one’s income is 
taught , each prosperous family must be self-taught. 
. . + Money is only one element in the problem of 
elegant living ; knowledge of the world, social training, 
ease of habit, are quite as important. If these imma- 
terial qualities are absent, the material quality inevit- 
ably becomes grossand offensive. It is the failure to 
understand the law of correspondence between the in- 
dividual and his surroundings which has produced 
so much vulgarity of a certain kind in this country— 
the vulgarity of pretension and display. But the pes- 
simists who regard this as the final state of a great 
number of Americans are oblivious of the native 
quickness and impressionability of the American 
nature ; it has a fine educational aptitude, and it will 
learn eventually the law now so often disregarded. 
There is an immense deal of vulgarity in this country, 
and it is both unwise and unpatriotic to shut our eyes 
to the fact; but it is the vulgarity of ignorance, not 
of nature, and it will pass away with the other de- 
fects of our abounding and turbulent youth. Sim- 
plicity is not only the highest expression of elegance, 
but it is the only fit and natural habit of life for us; 
in so far as we depart from it we are unfaithful to 
our national ideal.— Exchange. 


Tue little dwarfed flower that springs into life in 
the crevice of some rock, shut in from sun and rain, 
grows struggling toward the light,and as it withers 
gives forth a perfect seed, which the winds bear to 
more favorable soil. So it is that the influence of a 


word may not be felt by the nature on which it falls, 
but its spell may be borne toa more yielding heart 
and there blossom in gladness. 
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TWILIGHT OR SUNSET? 

Ir is a question if the Stoics learned to view old age, 
with all its limitations, in the spirit of their school. 
It is the period of life when pleasures depend on how 
far life has been lived as a preparation for it. It is 
not easy for the young man, whose blood leaps 
through his veins in ardent anticipation of what life 
has in store for him, to remember that the enjoy- 
ment of the treasures of life’s storehouse can be ex- 
hausted, and leave hours when even the memory of 
them adds bitterness to present inactivity. If we 
stop in youth to question about old age, we give it for 
ourselves greater heat, greater interest, than we see 
in the old age that surrounds our own youth. That 
wrinkles, stiff joints, rheumatic muscles, inflexible 
minds, will be the inheritance of our old age we re- 
fuse to believe. Yet every boat-race is affecting 
those same muscles which must go with us through 
life; every opinion that refuses to measure its 
strength in accordance with the laws of reason and 
of men is affecting a mind that will be ours in old 
age. Weare constantly talking of watching a child’s 
development, because of its importance in shaping 
maturity. Do we realize the influence of childhood’s 
environment on the fardistant old age? As westudy 
life, do we not see that there is no end to growth for 
the men and women who are alive to its issues? 
That some die before death, die to the questions 
that affect the mass of men, die physically because of 
powers abused, is but a warning. Life’s opportuni- 
ties should never end: death should be the open 
door into a freer atmosphere. To the wise men and 
women old age is not a mere chrysalis state ; it holds 
possibilities as great as youth, though of far different 
order. To live so that physically we are not bank- 
rupt is worthy of the thought and effort of the wisest, 
and that old age can be the supercharged storehouse 
of spiritual wealth, each year lived in the service of 
God and truth, proves to our innermost consciousness 
that such years add treasures. 

How much the health of the body has to do with 
the health of the soul we are only beginning to learn. 
How much every exhausted muscle, every worn-out 
nerve, has to do with the spirit that dwells within is 
one of the facts that have influenced modern theo- 
logical thought. Recognizing this, should we not 
give to the body the care, the training, that will 
leave the spirit unmarred ? 

Dr. Robson Roose, in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly Review, has amost valuable paper on 
“The Art of Prolonging Life,” in which he saya: 
“The whole term of life may be divided into the 
three main periods of growth and development, of 
maturity, and of decline. No hard and fast lines 
can be drawn between these two latter phases of ex- 
istence ; the one should pass gradually into the other 
until the whole picture is changed.” The word pic- 
ture is happily used, for it suggests beauty, and each 
phase of life has its own beauty, if lived naturally. 
The old phrase, “ Whom the gods love die young” 
might be added to: Whom they wish to honor live 
to old age. Dr. Roose says that occupation is an ab- 
solute necessity to the prolonging life ; that frequently 
mental power grows stronger as the bodily power de- 


creases, and for this reason he urges that mental 
powers be exercised during the period of maturity. 
Persons in middle life, he says, should seek and find 
pleasure in definite ends, He points out the fact 
that life at the present time offers many more allure- 
ments to the mind than in the past. Science has be- 
come an open gateway to the most elementary 
seeker ; the difficalty in literature is to keep to one 
line where there are so many pathways offering both 
pleasure and training. Hobbies, he tells us, are a 
great possession, keeping the mind fresh when the 
muscles have lost power. 

The secret of a working old age, after all , lies in 
the power to adjust life to the changing conditions. 
Dr. Roose says that when a man finds that severe 
mental effort is necessary to accomplish that which 
was previously accomplished with ease, he must 
yield to the power that controls his faculties, and 
adjust effort to that power. The same rule should 
govern physical effort. Exercise is a necessity, in- 
activity a cause of physical degeneration ; but the ex- 
ercise must never be exhausting, as that which de- 
pletes physical power robs the mind. No law or rule 
can be made by which the machinery of life can be 
perfectly balanced. Each man must learn from ex- 
perience how much exercise he is capable of, and 
then wisely refuse to exceed that limit. Dr. Roose 
says: “ Above all things, sudden and rapid exertion 
should be scrupulously avoided by persons of ad- 
vanced age.” Many times a man who might have 
lived to accomplish his share of life’s work for years 
longer has perished because of sudden exercise that 
used all reserved force. Old age cannot store up a 
fund of strength that can be used at once. Food has 
an important place in the preservation of mental 
and physical powers in old age. The man who has 
violated the laws of digestion during a period of 


thirty years or more cannot hope to redeem the error . 


by a sudden revolution in his habits, any more than 
the spendthrift can accumulate a fortune by economy 
when he has lost his earning power. 

Sleep is an important factor in the preservation of 
powers, and for many old people an afternoon nap is 
atonic, Careful bathing, Dr. Roose insists, is another 
preservative, and should be a part of the daily 
routine; warm water is better than cold, and brisk 
rubbing very essential. 

Then the secret of a healthy old age is a wisely 
lived life that began in the cradle. Habits of tem- 
perance in food, in exercise, in occupation ; the culti- 
vation of a philosophy or creed that distinguishes be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials, and gives to 
every event, every incident, its proper place ; the 
wisdom to keep a perspective in life, not bringing 
every possibility into the immediate foreground— 
this is the secret of an old age of usefulness. Happy 
the men and women who can say with Rawdon 
Brown, who, in old age, commenting on the death of 
a friend, wrote: “It seems to me to bode my own 
speedy departure hence, and always with gratitude 
to the Almighty for having been allowed to pass so 
great a portion of my life here.” He found his work 
and his place and life was, from beginnning to end, 
one great opportunity.— The Christian Union. 
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-EXPEDI TION TO OBSER VE THE ECLIPSE. 


ARRANGEMENTs are making for an American expedi- 
tion to the west coast of Africa to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun which will be visible there on the 
22d of December. Congress, at the last session, ap- 
propriated $5,000 to defray the expenses. The pre- 
liminary details were arranged last week at the Navy 
Department, at a conference ordered by Secretary 
Tracy and attended by Commodore John G. Walker, 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation; Capt. R. L. 
Phythian, Superintendent of the Naval Observatory ; 
Prof. Asaph Hall, of the Naval Observatory ; and 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, Superintendent of the Nau- 
tical Almanac. It was decided by the conference to 
divide the expedition into two parties, one under the 
direction of Prof. Todd of Amherst College, and the 
other under Mr. Joseph Russell of Washington City, 
who is an expert in solar photography, and will be 
intrusted with the duty of obtaining photographs of 
the eclipse in its various phases. The expedition 
will leave the United States about October 1,in a 
Government vessel, probably the new steam cruiser 
Baltimore, and will proceed to St. Paul de Loanda, the 
capital of the Portuguese possessions on the west 
coast of Africa. In the meantime this Government 
will have obtained permission of the Portuguese 
government for them to land. They will leave the 
cruiser at St. Paul de Loanda and proceed inland un- 
til they get beyond the malarial belt on the coast. 
There is no danger from the natives of that section, 
but the expedition will be accompanied by a guard 
of marines to protect the instruments from being 
meddled with or stolen. The two parties will separ- 
ate at or near Maxima, on the Quanza River, and will 
take up separate stations near that point. They ex- 
pect to reach the ground some time in advance of 
the date for the eclipse, so as to have all three instru- 
ments erected and properly adjusted by that date. 
The line of the centre of totality will enter the coast 
at a point about one hundred miles south of St. Paul 
de Loanda and pass directly over the points where 
stations will be placed. It has not yet been defi- 
nitely determined what vessel will carry the expedi- 
tion out to the coast, but if nothing intervenes to de- 
lay the fitting out of the Baltimore she will be selected, 
as she is fitted as a flagship and has plenty of cabin 
and berth room to carry the members of the expedi- 
tion, which will probably be quite numerous, as the 
head of each party will select his own subordinates. 
—The American. 


WOMEN PH YSICIANS APPRECIA TED. 


Wuerever the claim of women for equal rights or 
privileges has been conceded, the result has shown 
the wisdom of the concession. The last instance was 
in the meeting of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
It had not been easy for the Society to accept wo- 
men as members, any more than it had been that 
they should be recognized as doctors. On both these 
points there is now only one opinion, and the press 
generously states it. Take this example from the 
Boston Transcript : 

“Tt was an imposing sight—the great hall of the 
Mechanics’ Building just fairly filled with ‘ regular’ 


Tl denen at apes chien Sania ied what an 
amount of learning, brains, and character are guaran- 
teed to the ‘aggregation’ by even the average qual- 
ities of the good doctor. But the most striking thing 
about it was the appearance of the lady members of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society dining among the 
gentlemen, and one lady sitting among the long row 
of eminent guests at the table of honor stretched 
along the front of the platform. Another noticeable 
thing was that the reception of this distinguished 
woman was as hearty and general as that of any of 
the distinguished men, if not indeed more marked 
than that given any of the gentlemen. And the best 
of it was that this proceeded, not from any gallantry 
or sentiment of any kind, but was simply felt to be a 
due recognition of merit and achievement. The doc- 
tors of our day pride themselves on lucidity and 
candor, and do not hesitate to say that women can 
be and are most excellent physicians.” 

Women who have worked and waited long for 
equal rights have only to be “not weary in well- 
doing,” and success is as sure as that equal human 
rights are just. —lany Stone, é in The Woman' 8 Journal, 


PHILADELPHIA JOURNALS AND PRIZE- 
FIGHTS. 


Ir is greatly to the shame of the daily press of such a 
city as Philadelphia, that not one of its better class 
of papers closed its columns to the disgusting details 
of the recent brutal prize-fight. It is greatly to the 
credit of such papers in New York city as the Even- 
ing Post,and the Mail and Express, and the Journal 
of Commerce, that their pages were closed to these de- 
tails. It matters little what was said on the subject 
in the editorial columns of those papers which gave 
large space to the details of the brutal encounter ; for 
the real estimate of the whole affair was shown by 
the managers of every paper in the space awarded or 
denied to its more sickening and corrupting items. 
There has been a readiness to sneer at the Governors 
of certain States who made loud proclamations in ad- 
vance against the brutal prize-fight, and then per- 
mitted those interested in its progress to go on un- 
hindered with their preparations for its compassing ; 
but there has been less comment on the equally incon- 
sistent course of those editors who have written in 
denunciation of the fight in one column, and then 
have arranged to give from four to ten columns of 
their paper to the very details of the affair which 
the brutal combatants and their brutal admirers de- 
sired to have made re ee Ghost Times. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—An express train is now run from Aberdeen to Lon- 
don, a distance of nearly 600 miles, in twelve hours and 
forty-five minutes. 

—The Times of India says that “a former Secretary of 
the American Legation at Pekin is now traveling through 
Thibet in native dress with a caravan of Thibetans. He 
is on capital terms with his escort, and, as he can speak 
the language fluently and thoroughly understands the cus- 
toms of the people, he feels confident of penetrating to 
Lhassa.” - 


—Among the bodies of scientific specialists which the 
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Paris Exposition has enabled to come shit for confer- 
ence, is the congress for the preparation of a photographic 
chart of the heavens. The particular aim of the congress 
will be to determine upon the methods to be used in ce- 
lestial photography, and also upon tho best means of pub- 
lishing and preserving these records.— Exchange, 

—During the month of June, the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, 127 South 12th street, Philadelphia, found sixty-two 
places for mothers at service, each mother taking one child 
with her. There were also twenty-three children placed 
in private families to board; four were placed in private 
families on trial and two were adopted. Applications 
should be addressed to Mrs. Anna T. Wilson, General 
Agent, 127 South 12th street. 


—One of a party who has just returned from a visit to 
Alaska says: “I know of no trip in the world that has 
more charms than the one to Alaska.” Coming to Sitka 
the party had to accustom themselves to the Arctic habits 
of the sun. It is daylight there about 2 a. m., and sunset 
at 10p.m. “ We stayed one day in Sitka, and found it to 
be an interesting place. It is an old Russian town of 1,500 
inhabitants, and there is still standing there an old Greek 
church. The people look like the Japanese, and are about 
as large. They manufacture totem poles, which are what 
we would call a ‘family tree,’ because they te]l the family 
history. We went directly from this picturesque town to 
the land of the midnight sun, Chilcat Bay, the furthest 
navigable point, where the famous glacier is. There is no 
night out there, and therefore no heavens. It was a beau- 
tiful sail among the icebergs with their changing colors. 
It was a curious fact, too, that when we were surrounded 
by floating ice the thermometer registered only fifty de- 
grees. Alaska will, I think, gain in popularity with the 
traveling public when its attractionsare known. Thereis 
not enough arable land there, I think, to invite immigra- 
tion. The part of Alaska whch we visited is 1,500 miles 
from the seal fishing grounds.” 

—On the 24th of last month a large party of working 
men and women, representatives of twenty-seven States 
sailed from New York in the City of Rome to study the in- 
dustries of the principal cities of Europe. They will visit 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and London before 
going to Paris. Here fully two weeks will be devoted to 
the Exposition and the many sights of the French cap- 
ital. After leaving Paris the expedition will visit other 
cities on the continent. Recrossing the channel, the party 
will go to Sheffield, where the cutlery, plated ware, and 
type factories will be inspected. After spending Septem- 
ber Ist in Edinburgh, with a day added for the investiga- 
tion of the city’s workshops, the party will depart for the 
great shipbuilding yards of the Clyde, at Glasgow, the chief 
ceutre of the kind in the world since the Comet, the first 
boat propelled by steam in Europe, left ite yards almost 
eighty years ago. The expedition will sail for New York 
on September 4th, having traveled almost 9,000 miles, and 
will arrive in this port on ee 12th.—N. Y. Tribune. 


CURREN’ TE VEN TS. 


THE rainfall during Seventh month in the region of 
Philadelphia has been much above the average. In many 
parts of the country much damage has been done by rain 
and storm. In Chicago, on the night of the 27th, a terrific 
storm of rain and wind raged for two hours. Tho loss to 
property was large, and among other injuries an unfin- 
ished building fell on a frame cottage alongside, killing 
eight persons. The rainfall is reputed to have exceeded 
four inches in two and a quarter hours. 


Crops on the Delaware Peninsula are reported much 





injured by storns and rainfall on the 29th inst. One re- 
port says that the peach yield in Sussex county will be re- 
duced one-half. 


In Cincinnati on First-day last (28th inst.) a large 
number of saloon-keepers defied the law requiring them 
to close up on that day, and were arrested and bound over 
for trial. The law officers appear in earnest, and it ap- 
pears probable that the saloon-keepers will be compelled 
to obey the law. 

Z NOTICES. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month will occur as 
follows: 

6. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
Farmington, E. Hamburg, N. Y. 
Salem, Salem, O. 

Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
Short Creek near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 

. Ohio Y. M., Salem, O. 
Warrington Q. M., Menallen, Pa. 

. Burlington, Mt. weed N. J. 
Southern, Easton, M 
Easton and nan hay Granville, N. Y. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month occur as fol- 


lows : 
Newtown Square, Pa., 3 p. m. 
18. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. > 
East Branch, N. J..3p 
Gunpowder, Md., Old eee 10 a. m. 
25. Constantia, N. Y. 


*,* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book Association 
acknowledges receipt of the following additional contri bu- 
tions to the Children’s Country Week Association : 

B - $10.00 

10.00 


$20.00 
67.00 


. . 


te it a8 ee 4 
Sarah F.Corlies,. . . . 


Previously acknowledged, . 
Amount, 


P x0% - $87.00 
JoHN CoMLY, Supt. 

Seventh month 19. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Third-day, Eighth month 6th, 1889, at 10 o’clock a. m., at 
Valley meeting-house. Special arrangements have been 
made to convey Friends to Maple Station on Chester Val- 
~~ Railroad, three-quarters of a mile from the meeting- 

ouse. 
Members of the Select meeting can take the 1.40 p. m. 
train from 13th and Callowhill streets, on Second-day, for 
Port Kennedy Station, where Friends will meet them. 
Tickets good to those desiring to return to the city on 
Second-day afternoon, who will take the 7.31 train from 
Port Kennedy. 

Trains will leave both the Reading Depot at 13th and 
Callowhill streets and Wayne Junction at 7.45 o’clock 
a. m. on Third-day. 

Tickets good going on Second- and Third-days from 
13th and Callowhill streets, also on Third-day morning 
from Wayne Junction, and returning on Third-day to 
Ninth and Green streets, also to Germantown by changing 
cars at 16th Street Station, will be issued at 60 cents the 


p- 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 4.38 p. m. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 
CHARLEs E. THomas, 
8. Roprnson CoALE, 
JoszerH R. WALKER, 


| commits. 
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BaKiNe 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyaL Bakine PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


Cabital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 


ty PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES. 





All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permdt the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western , making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guaventess ¢ he Prompt Pa: 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable ut 
the National Park Bank, New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
nm, sel chook fi and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 

the capital stock is now aes for $i75—par value $100. A care 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 

desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA.,. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3G When our readers anseer an advertiser, 
please mention that hey do tt upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaper.“@a 
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TAMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
» 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 


and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 


Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
REID, 


PETER 


Dundee Dye W’ks. Passaic, N.J. 


JOHN N. BEAC 


.H, 
Tefft, Weller & Co., mt: ¥. 


W. F. R. MILLS, 


Kearney, Neb. 


WM. P. ALDRICH 


Empire Print Works, ae 


WM. C. BROWNING, 

Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
THOMAS SCAT RGOOD, 
Jno. M oeren 6 Oo. Phila. 
CHAS. WHEELER 
Mechousern, Green & Co.,  * & 
JOHN M. THAYER, 


GEO. 
Whitman & Phelps, N.Y. 


We bave General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 


MOINES LOAN & TRUST 


School and County Bonds. 


CO. ; also offer Debentures, 





quilGble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. . 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


ASSETS, 


SURPLUS anpD UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


$7,803,722.02 
264,817.65 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


ent by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 


entire capital and assets of the 
Amo , $800, $500, $1,000, $5, 


unts 


Pe Ry Company. 


SIX PER CENT. acahnarusD FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


any 


sutenen @ 10 payable semi-annually at our offices or through 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 





CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 


your inspection. 
Japan Mattings. 


33 N. Second St., 
HENRY 


Residence, 


ELLIS 


404 No. Thirty- -second St. 


Fresh importations of China and 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


Philadelphia. 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. 


RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
112 N. Tenth Street. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUIZDERS. 


Jospinc ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 








